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STRANGELY MARRIED. 


By Ernest Brent, 


diuthor of “ Strayed Away,” “Milly Lee,’ “John 
Kendrake’s Destiny,” &§c. 
_—_ So 
CHAPTER I. 
What, ts this true ?—’tis a thing wonderful— 
8o great I cannot be well sure of it. Swinburne, 
Your heart 
Will ache for help rnd comfort, yea, for love, 
And find less love than mire—for I do think 
You ne'er will be loved so in your life. Tbid. 
Somt few miles inland from the southern coast, 
the small and quaintly-pretty village of Thorpen- 
dean lay nestling anngly in the midst of lofty hills 
that were crowned like a forest with grand old trees. 
it was little known and liitle frequented, for tourist 
or traveller had not much chance of finding accom- 
modation there. The nearest houses were scattered 
at long intervals ; the railway station was far away, 
and the picturesque solitude of Thorpendean was 
undisturbed, its old-fashioned beauty quite unbroken. 
Looked at from the heights, it was like a bit of 
an Elizabethan picture : a straggling street of houses 
with thatched roofs, wooden fronts, gabled windows 
and gabled doorways; a gothic church, built of 
sandstone and covered with ivy; a house as gothic 
and as old, and then behind very uneven stretches 


‘of glebe and meadow land, with here and there a 


farmstead and a hayrick dotted out, making a back- 
ground that would have charmed an artist's soul. 
The farmers were farmers of an almost bygone 
school—men whose sons could yoke a team, and who 
were not personally above lending a hand to the 
plough ; men whose wives felt a pride in taking a 
0odly store of cheese and butter to the market, and 
whose daughters knew how to use a churn and 
manage a dairy; men of the staunch old homespun 
Saxon-German type; men of a race that the age of 
progress is improving off the face of the earth, 
eaving it a matter of doubt whether a better race 
will replace them. s 








[A NARROW ESCAPE. ] 


The gentry were country gentlemen of good es- 
tate, substantial, open-handed, proud, hospitable, 
early rising, hard riding, hard drinking, too, per- 
haps, but in an honest, generous way. These cha- 
racteristics were the rule. There was one excep- 
tion. 

Mr. Edward Dacre, owner of the Lodge, and by 
repute the richest and most influential man at 
Thorpendean, was of singularly reserved and 
studious habits. He did not like field sports. He 
would not prosecute a poacher. He said fox-hunt- 
ing was a cowardly barbarism, and he kept his field- 
gates shut against hounds and huntsmen. He had 
been a traveller and seen plenty of danger, survived 
the horror of a shipwreck, and outlived the peril of 
a single-handed tiger-hunt. He had a depth and 
fervour in his nature that did not show on the quiet 
polished surface. He wasaslim, gentlemanly man, 
with a large soft blue eye and silken white hair. 

He came into possession of the Lodge by the 
death of a male cousin, and it was an unexpected 
change of fortune for him. Had not the cousin 
died when he did, there would have been little of 
the Dacre property left for a Dacre to inherit, for a 
more reckless spendthrift and profligate had never 
stained a time-honoured name. He died leaving 
neither wife nor child, though there were rumours 
of an early unhappy marriage and the birth of a 
son. 

The rumour was credited for some time after the 
death of Mr. Edward Dacre’s cousin, but as days and 
months wore on, and neither wife nor child appeared 
to claim the property, the rumour was suffered to 
sink into oblivion with the rest of the memories that 
lent no sanctity to the dead man’s grave. 

Edward Dacre had gone abroad at three-and- 
twenty years of age. He was a poor gentleman then 
—-poorer in heart than in pocket, and he was even 
then poor enough in pocket, as the world knew. He 
went abroad to make a fortune, taking with him the 
sweetness of a love-dream. In less than three years 
he had the bitterness of an awakening. His idol 
married a soldier, Lieutg ene ymary, of a marching 
regiment, handsome, by Mahily indebt. Le 









fellin a skirmish with the Sikhs, and left a widow 
with two babies, the eldest baby in its second year. 

Meantime Edward Dacre had taken to himself s 
wife, married a delicate, sensitive girl, who knew hie 
story, and gave him her entire sympathy. He bad 
an affectionate disposition. He was very grateful! 
for the affection of others, and he married the girl 
for whom he felt merely the tenderness of gratitude 
She bore him a little daughter, and then faded out o! 
earth. He lost her just when the love tendrils were 
growing strong. 

What followed then was what anyone who knew 
his nature and his story might have expected. He 
was young, and he was left with a helpless girl to care 
for; and with that little one before him, he could not 
help thinking of his early idol—lonely like him, and 
with two helpless children to find bread for. 

Mr. Dacre knew that Lieutenant Amory’s widow 
was in one of the London suburbs, keeping a day- 
school, that last resort of those who struggle throug! 
the hapless narrow path that runs between gentility 
and penury. He went to her, urged to what he di 
by the memory of Amory, who had been his rival 
quite unconsciously, and urged by the memory of the 
old love, which returned with all its power whex 
they met again. 

They were wedded, and for ten years the second 
Mrs. Dacre lived in a serenity of joy such as rarely 
falls to woman’s lot. Then her name became a re- 
collection, inscribed as deeply on Mr. Dacre’s heart 
as on the base of the broken marble column in thé 
churchyard at ‘Thorpendean, whereon a simple epi: 
taph told of Edward Dacre’s last and saddest loss. 

From that time Edward Dacre lived in the retire 
ment of Thorpendean, and devoted himself to his 
children, Frederick and Lizzie Amory, to whom he 
was guardian, and his own daugliter Mildred. He 
had a@ governess for the girls, and he himself war 
tutor to Fred; the boy could not have had a better. 
Mr. Dacre was a travelled scholar and a linguist. 

There was plenty of wealth at ‘l'horpendean, and 
Edward Dacre was liberal with it in a quiet way. 
The girls had horses and attendants; Fred had a 
handsome back, and might have had a hunter and ¢ 
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gun had he chosen, but in deference to his stepfataer’s 
tastes he had neither. : 

“Tf you think there is anything manly er noble in 
making one of a dozen or @ score to follow a pack of 
forty or fifty hounds in pursuit of a fox,” he said, 
when Fred implied a wish to go to the meet, “ go by 
all means, but do not call it hunting.” 

“Tt is sport, Mr, Dacre—good, healthy exercise.” 

**The ride of itself would be that. I should call 
it sport if you had a tiger or a wolf in view, @ dan- 
gerous beast of prey against man and gun ; that would 
be something like fair play.” 

Fred fell gradually into his stepfather’s way of 
thinking, and ceased to see anything fair or manly 
in hunting a wretched fox, that at best was not a 
match for a couple of dogs, and he declined to go 
hunting when Mr. Dacre put it to him that he was 
simply helping to supply the London poultrymen and 
game dealers with birds and hares to sell. 

These principles did not make Mr. Dacre popular 
in a neighbourhood where foxes were plentiful, and 
where he owned a third of the land. He was voted 
un- English aud Methodistical—a term of reproach in 
those days—but he could afford to do without local 
popularity. He lived a calm and temperate life, giving 
largely in wise charity, and teaching Frederick to be 
what he himself had always been—a christian gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Dacre had little or no trouble with the chil- 
dren of his adoption, or with his daughter Mildred. 
Her nature was like his—patient, gentle, and intense 
—resolute on certain points, and when resolved in- 
exorable as iron; she was pretty and loveable, but 
she had not the beauty of Lizzie Amory. 

At the age of eighteen Miss Amory was a tall, 
willowy, well-developed blonde, as stately in her 
carriage as a blonde ¢an be. Lily-handed Liz, ber 
brother Fred called her, for he was very fond of her, 
aud had a hundred pet names. His affectionate flat- 
tery would have spoiled some sisters, but Lizzie was 
not changed by it. 

Fred, one year het eenior, and as much Miss 
Dacre’s junior, was’ tall, handsome fellow, with a 
figure like his —powerful, and as yet un- 
formed. fie gave M8 guardian some moments of un- 
easiness 08 he = @hter, an uneasiness that would 
have d taingiving had Fred bee. less 
frank and truthful. 

He was fond of stway, and 2 the present had 
been content with Uhe quiet @f Thorpendean ; 
but as he grew ito @@mhood some flashes of the 
father’s spirit made Yhemselves manifest. He d- 
herited two of Lieutenant Amory’s faulte—e fiery 
temper, kept under control as yet, and @ total reck- 
lessness in money matters. Fill his pockets to-day, 
and whetlier filled with much or little he was happy ; 
and on the morrow, when his pockets were inevitably 
and entirely empty, he was just as happy as before. 
To ask him what he had done with the money wasa 
question that might as well have been spared; he 
never knew and did not eare to remember. 

“You onght to be more careful, Fred,” his guard- 
ian would say to him. ‘“ You will never have to 
work for wealth, but it is the duty of a gentleman to 
know the proper use and the proper value of money, 
and I am afraid you have but a vague idea of those 
two important points.” 

“ I don’t know, uncle,” smiled Fred—he always 
spoke of and to Mr. Dacre as ‘ uncle,’ so did Lizzie. 
*“ I don’t know, but it strikes me the proper use of 
a is to epend it, and it can have no valuebeyond 
that.” 

“T see I shall have to look carefully after Lizzie,” 
said Mr. Dacre. “It would never do to leave ber in 
your charge.” 

Fred changed the conversation by saying he 
should like to travel. 

“ You travelled a lot in your time, uncle,” he said, 
“and that taught you to be careful, perhaps. I 
wish you would let me travel ; it might do me no end 
of good.” 

“ That would depend on how you travelled, Fred. 
An idler travelling for pleasure with money at com- 
mand is different from a man going through the 
world with a purpose in view ; the oue sees pleasure 
only, the other pockets experience.” 

“TI have no wish to be an idler, uncle. Give mea 
poy and send me out. I often feel that I should 
ike to do something.” 

Mr. Dacre shook his head and smiled gravely. 

“ You have to cultivate the faculty of concentra- 
tion, my boy. Comprehend the meaning of the word 
* purpose’ before you can hope to do that something. 
But you shall have a trial.” 

“ When ?” 

“When you are old enough ; and you ought to be 
old enough in two years’ time.” 

‘* | have only been once away from Thorpendean,” 
said Fred, discontented with the two years’ prospect, 
“and then you recalled me at the end of three 
months.” 





“Not a moment too soon,” said Mr. Dacre, with 
grave good temper, ‘“ You were a lad of seventeen 
then, and in three months you ran through five 
hundred pounds, besides some little debts which we 
need not mention. ‘he pace was too rapid, I think, 
for a youth whose prospects as @ man are one thou- 
sand a year.” 

“I got mixed up with a bad lot,” said Fred, co- 
louring at the reminiscence, “ and I did not think.” 

*“ That is precisely why I had you home.” : 

“ But I am older now, and should know better.” 

“ We shall see,” said Mr. Dacre, opening a book, 
and Fred did not venture another word then. 

He went out and put on his walking-boots, then 
strode into the drawing-room, where the girls 
were. 

“T shall go and see what Jack Lenmore is doing,” 
he said, pulling out a surreptitious cigar-ease. Mr, 
Dacre had no idea that Fred sm “You cana 
come with me if you like, Mil.” 

“You might find me in the way,” said the lady 
so unceremoniously invited. “If you remember the 
last time we went, you left John Lenmore to bring 
me home.” 

“ Well, we lost you—that’s how it was. We got 
on the hills, and you took the — path and went 
to the glen. It was Jack’s fault yours.” 

Mildred lifted her eyes quietly—arge blue eyes 
like her father’s—so tender and 80 

“ You, of course, was not to blame. 
wrong.” 

Fred lit his cigar, and threw the fusee through the 
open window. 

“TI daresay Jack and you @trolled off om purpose. 
Don't you think it very likely, Lizzie ?” 

Miss Amory did not answer fora moment. She 
was sitting by the second windew, shadowed by 
heavy brocade curtains, and when she did answer 
he found there was @ paimed undereurrent in her 
tone. 

“Very likely, Fred. ¥ think Mr. Lenmore is a 
favourite with Miléred,” and then there came a little 
sigh. The day was growing dim and heould not 
see her face, 

“Would you like #ewome, Lizzie ?” 

“No, thank you. E@hall go for a ride just before 
dark, and one f the gteems will attend me.” - 

Md you will ride as fer es the fatm.” 

“ P ’ 

Fred strode over to Where Mildred satand lifted 
ber <4 her chair. ga? te 

*@ good little coaxed, with 
his handsome face etose @own to hera. we a 
have a gtoriows moonlight to come back on 
your gipsy cloak and hat. When you and Liz have 
your hats on you beat the Thorpendean girls out and 
out.” 

“Including Mary Lenmore.” 

Mr. Amory coughed. 

“Will you then beat all the rest? So come 
along. I want a stroll. I have been talking to 
uncle, Aad he won't let me travel for the next two 
years.” 

“In fact, Master Fred is in a bad temper,” said 
his sister, ‘‘and you, Mildred, are to drive the demon 
away. You had better go with him or he may get 
into mischief, for there is ever mischief to be found 
even in Thorpendean.” 

“By Jove, yes,” muttered Fred, “ you are right 
there. Lizzie,” and he ground his heel into the carpet. 
“The old one finds his way everywhere in some 
shape or other, and he has left his mark ‘on the 
Thorpendean innocents, I can tell you.” 

Both the girls looked at him in slight surprise. 
He had said something of the same sort before, and 
it troubled them: troubled Mildred chiefly, for her 
womanly heart held a great store of love, and it was 
all for him, 

He saw this germ, and it troubled his conscience. 
He flung himself into a chair and threw out great 
clouds of smoke, tapping his heel impatiently the 
while. 

“ Are you coming, Mildred, or not?” 

“Tam coming,” she said, softly, and she kissed 
him in her tender, sisterly way, wondering whether 
it would be always hers to have the privilege and 
the pleasant share of his affection; wondering 
whether the world would ever spoil the handsome, 
generous, reckless young Titan, wondering too what 
it was that had begun to make a change in him. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

I chose you by no straying stroke of sight, 

But with my heart, to love you heartily. 

Did I wrong then? did mine eye draw my heart ? 

I know not; yet, it may be, I did Marae F 

And yet to see you, I should call it right 

Even still to love you; and-:would choose again, 

Again to choose you. 

THERE was some lovely scenery on the other side 

of the green and lofty hills that shut in the solitude 
and dreamy quictuess of Thorpendean—deep valleys, 








interspersed with rivulets end miniature cascades, 
over the falling music of whose waters swung the 
tinted foliage of drooping trees. Wild flowers grew 
there, too, in sweet luxuriousness, and the narrow 
footways, carpeted with scattered leaves, were sha- 
dowed by intertwining branches that only let the 
tempered sunlight drift down like a golden haze. 

In the very centre of a glen, made rich in beauty 
with such surroundings, there stood a big rambling 
building that might have been a mansion in the an- 
cient days. The heavy oaken staircase, the time- 
stained wainscotings and panels, the diamond shaded 
casements, and the inevitable gables were all sug- 
gestive of a bygone age. There was comfort in the 
massive furniture and in the huge old-fashioned fire- 
places with snug chimney-corner seats for the win- 
ter evenings. 

The house was known as Glen Farm, and it was 
the house of Mr. Lenmore, a man of good descent and 

means. He owned a large tract of 

land in the immediate vicinity, and though 

he was rich enough to have a bailiff in charge he 

superintended the raising of his own cattle and the 
of his own erops. 

He would have been termed a gentleman farmer in. 

ys—then he was called Squire Lenmore by 

ya eas natives. He owed the distinction 

dignity of bearing, a fine portly figure, 

a style of dress that suited him—a blue cloth 

buckskin breeches, top-boots, and a low-crowned 

beaver hat. What he had been in his younger days 

could be seen by his sons, for they were like him, 

and there were not two finer fellows to be found iv 
Sussex, cast or west. 

Standing, as it were, between two classes—the 
farmers, pure and and the landed gentry— 
the two young men, and his brother John, 

of mi im congenial society till 
made tance of Mildred: 
and Lizzie Amory in the choir of Thorpen- 
h Lenmore sang there too, and 
have sung but he was gifted witha 
@hest voice that baffled all training, 
tune entirely at defiance. 
‘Amory wasa member of the choir, 
have been a meniber of anything that gave 
aplaying hie titanic figure and rich 
tenor volee in the company of pretty faces, aud. 
Wind Seba Leumon'e baritons, because John 
with something of its power sub- 
‘with and threw out the richness of 


— He liked Mary Lenmore because she had 


featares of the softened Anglo-Grecian type, sloc- 
black slumbrous eyes, pretty dimples; a charming 
oval face, and what he was pleased to call, a splen- 
did figure. 

The acquaintance began in the choir, went to the 
church door, then sometimes to ‘'horpendean Lodge,, 
and sometimes to Glen Farm, Youth, with its in- 
genuous sympathies, will not anderstand the distinc- 
tions of caste, and if the Thorpendean world won- 
dered at the intimacy between the inmates of Glen. 
Farm and the inmates of the Lodge, the young 
people, who were chiefly interested, let the ‘Thorpen- 
dean world have its wonders for its pains. 

William and John Lenmore resembled their father 
iu different ways, and they were equally like him. 
They resembled each other in some points, but on 
the whole they differed widely. William was heavy 
in body and limb, cumbrous in brain, slow in thought, 
slow in action, honest as the soil on which he was 
born, true as the iron of his ploughshare, rugged as. 
the furrow that he ploughed—a simple-hearted, pon- 
derous, south countryman, with a broad accent, and 
an innate, unconscious reverence for all that was. 
beautiful and pure. 

John was finer limbed—more lithe, compact, an& 
graceful. There must have been gentle blood in. 
some period of the Lenmoré ancestry, for it shone 
as palpably in John Lenmore'’s slender hand and 
foot as in the Anglo-Grecian features of his sister 
Mary. He hada short, decisive upper lip, a closely- 
chiselled chin, a straight nose, long enough for strength. 
of character, and with thin, nervous nostrils, steady 
gray eyes, rather deeply set, brows curved to the: 
slightest possible extent, a mediam-height, expres- 
sive forelead and temples, closely packed with 
thought and power; a man étrong alike in physique 
and intellect—indomitable in will. 

William was a thoroughbred farmer, and liked it. 
He had been as well educated as John, but his edu- 
cation had a different effect on him. He went back 
tothe farm content as ever, and spent his whole 
time in studying to improve the race of horses aud 
the quality of oxen. , 

Books, with the exception of an illustrated natural 
history, a farmers’ manual, and an essay on the 
treatment and care of sick cattle, were his abomina- 
tion; a pen in his fingers was simply a puzzle—he 
wrote in a painful text-hand, with much labour, ‘and 
his spelling wasa mystery to thoso who did not know 
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him. They never could teach him to spell; they 
tried to coax it into him, but though the spirit was 
willing the mind was not inclined that way; they 
could not hammer it into him; he was too big for 
the exercise of that popular educational process. He 
was no respecter of persons: an aggressor, whether 
fellow-pupil or schoolmaster, was simply an ag- 
gressor, and down he was sure to ga. 

But what be lacked in brilliance as scholar, ho 
more than made up in other things. He knew bet- 
ter than the majority of men how to make the most 
of an acre of ground, what crops to grow in succes- 
sion, and when to give the land arest; and though 
John kept the books, Will expenses of 
the farm. For general information people went to 
John; for practical experience they went to William. 
John could tell others,what to do; William could do 
it himself; and that was the difference between them. 

“Jack never will be much of afarmer,” sajd Wil- 
liam — in -y mpd magne gic “he knows 

lenty of it too, and to see him on paper might 
think him @ wonder at it, I have seen F ashe 
every bit of our land on sheet of writing-paper, 
end plant it out prettily enough in ey bringing 
it down to scale, he calls it, but I didn’t think he 
could get much to market that fashion.” 

“It's a matter of study, William,” said Jack. “ It 
would be easy enough to do it after sf plan” 

“Head-work that is,” and ‘Will lifted his huge. 
shoulders in good-natured contempt, “and head-work 
never guided a plough or set a cart going. ‘You 
want your hands then, Jack, and your muscle,” 

. wit knows where his strength lies,” smiled John 
Lenmore, quietly, “and I confess he beats meas a 
tiller of the sojj,” 

William Lenmore’s edycation left off exactly when 
Johu’s began. ‘With the peorine of school m 
went back to the place a better farmer ; John went 
back a student, with his whole soul filled with a long- 
ing to learn more. He mastered the English iapgu- 
age thoroughly aad then the rest wassimple to him, 
a matter of time and application ; to knosv that his 
native tongue was derived from other languages was 
sufficient to set him to find out what these other 
languages were and master them, He did his work 
on the estate, and spent his spare time in fitting rows 
of bookshelves round the walls of the quietest room 
in the house. He spent his spare money in filling 
the bookshelves with books. 

A man can gather much knowledge by reading a 
little every day and reading that little well. Jobo 
Lenmore followed that plan ; his greatest difficulty was 
to pick a proper choice of literature, and out of that 
difficulty Mr. Dacre helped him. There is no sym- 
pathy so real, no friendship so profound, as that which 
exists between scholar and student. 

This course of self-culture, while it refined John 
Lenmore’s tastes, gave him mental strength and 
gentlemanly dignity, did not tend to reeoncile him 
to his lot as the second son of a well-to-do farmer. 
As his soul expanded it went beyond Thorpendean 
and yearned for wider scope. He had daring 
dreams. He would study the great science of 
chemistry, or he would win a place at the bar and 
wear a silken robe, then perhaps begin a statesman’s 
career—other men had climbed as high ; and, look- 
ing into the future, he did not think that his power 
would fail. 

His dreams were not the idle fancies of one who 
was nothing buta dreamer. While he thought he 
worked, and prepared to grapple with the task he 
had planned out. If a rigid course.of self-discip- 
line, industry, and talent, properly applied, would 
bring success, then John Lenmore was sure to suc- 
ceed. He knew that he possessed talent, and he 
was proud of it, but not with vain pride, it was 
Heaven's gift—a gift for which he was grateful and 
with which he meant to do his best. 

John Lenmore had one person in his confidence, 
one who read him intuitively and knew that he 
was in spirit something more than a wealthy far- 
mer’s son. Lizzie Amory was never so serenely 
happy as when in John Lenmore’s company, never 
felt such a sense of repose and reliance—a girl’s re- 
liance in the protective power of the man she loves 
instinctively. 

And Jolm Lenmore loved her. He had told her so 
with the grave and tender passion of a man four 
years her senior. They met frequently, more fre- 
quently than Mr. Dacre was aware of, and he was 
too deeply absorbed in his own studious habits to 
read the little signs of the coming danger. Ho liked 
John Lenmore—admired him for his taient and his 


strength of character, but it was above his imagina- | 
tion that the second son of a comparatively peor 
his 


country gentleman would aspire to the hand of hi 
ward, 


household visited Glen Farm. There was no attempt 
at secresy on Lizzie’s part, Her guardian never 


asked questions, or she would have answered trath- 
fully. If by any chance he inquired with whom she 
had been while out riding, she would say : “ With 
John Lenmore,” and he looked upon it as@ matter of 
course, 

Their love grew as other loves have grown since 
tho world begun—it was the old story, commonplace 
enough in its wey, yet full of sweetness to those in- 
\terested—it was the old story, if the story of love ever 
can be old. 

At first they were friendly merely with a friendship 
tender and chivalrous on the one side, rather reveren- 
tial on the other, There is less reserve in country 
intimacies than in the intimacies of town—nature is 
more at home, the heart purer and better. ‘The fa- 
miliar association between a beautiful girl like Lizzie 
fmvony.ond such a se my Koy Lenmore was the 
cause of much 5 Thorpendean gossi 
was of an innoceot kind. i hen 

The walks from church led on to an interchange 
of visits, then to long ev rambles and rides, 
and when there was @ party—the Brothers Lenmore, 
Fre@ Amory, Lizzie, Mildred, and Mary—Lizzie and 


tain to be fer ahead with Mary, mS nderous 
Will lagged heavily in the rear with Mildred, won- 
dering at the graceful freedom of her conversation, 
and bewildering his head by thinking helplessly of 
hor beauty, 

It was friendship and friendship merely with Lizzie 
and Jobn at the outset. Then time went on, and 
they began to find out kindred sympathies, harmony 
of thought and instinct, till one memorable time 
they wandered far over the Thorpendean hills, and 
went to see tho caves that nature had hollowed out 
in the rocky cliffs fronting the ocean. 


habitants of Thorpendean and the surrounding vil- 
lages; it was. long and pleasant walk to thesea- 
shore, and the way was over many a hill and through 
many @ valley. The caves bad traditions, too, as 
the guide books and guides of Eastern Sussex could 
tell—legends of hermits who had lived and died there 
in a solitude that was picturesque if dirty; and there 
was @ lovers’ seat and a lovers’ leap, with a whole 
romance attached to them, and secret passages sug- 
gestive of smugglers—and, best of all, there was the 
ocean view of sunset, a sight to fill the mind with 
more than mortal reverence. 

John Lenmore and Miss Amory went through the 
caves, and had the entire series of traditions from 
an inventive guide, who had a bad memory, and lost 
himself at intervals, And then they went down to 
the beach as the sun began to set; and as they went 
down a weatherbeaten cuastguardsman, with a kindly 
face, warned them not to stay too long. 

“Don’t go too far from the path, sir,” he said 
toJohn. “ The tide will turn in less than half an 
hour, and we shall have a heavy sea.” 

John thanked him, and forgot the warning, as he 
forgot everything in the world, except that fair and 
peerless Lizzie Amory was with him, printing the 
mache of her little feet in the sand, side by side with 

is. 

And deep down in the western skies went the 
sinking glory of the sun, tinting with wondrous 
colours the slow, majestic waves that rolled to land. 
The birds sailed on with outspread wings, and the 
fishing-boats putin for shelter. The coastguardsman, 
with his kindly face, watched the two figures on the 
beach, and it pleased him to see them. He had an 
honest soul, and the sight of youth and love and 
beauty was a picture he liked to gaze upon. 

He watched them, and he watched the sky—saw 
the scene before him grow indistinct as the sun sank, 
as if sinking behind the ocean into unknown waters. 
He saw the tide turn, and the sea rolling, still left 
its mark inch by inch higher in the sand. 

«arn back now, sir,” he said, from his postabove. 
“You will just have time.” 

John Lenmore answered the deep and cheering 
voice with a pleasant glance and a pleasant “ Thank 
you, my friend.” 

But he walked on and forgot the second warning, 
talking of all things that the charm of the hour, the 
sweetness of the face beside him, and the low thrill 
in the music of the voice that answered him, sug- 
gested ; talked of books, traditions and love—the love 
of men with whom love has been a passion stronger 
than life ; the love of poets, statesmen—men who, in 
seeking to be something to a woman, have left 
deathless names behind them. 

The chivalry with which John Lenmore spoke of 
womankind was.one of the points that Lizzie liked 
in him. Whatever was great and noble under the 


| sun—whatever was magnificent in the world’s his- 
| tory, was undeniably the work of woman: so he 
Mr. Dacre knew that they saw each other ont of 
doors, and he knew that the young people of his 


said and Lizzie liked to hear him say so, for this 
chivalrous tenderness to all her sex was, as her 
instinct told her, nothing but the deep devotion- 








feeling of his soul, intensified ip worship for her, 


John were seen to be left together, for Fred was cer- } 


These caves were @ favourite resort with the in- | 











“The history of the world is simply the tribute 
man has paid to woman,” said John Lenmore, “ It 
would be curious to speculate on the influence of a 
smile—a pressure of the hand—-a kiss. It may have 
been a smile from Ann Hathaway that set Shakes- 
pee dreaming of Romeo and Juliet; and you have 

eard of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s hallowed and 


‘memorable kiss; it was his strange passion for the 


lady that made him immortal.” 

Miss Amory had taken a wider range of reading 
than young ladies usually indulge in, and she per- 
fectly comprehended the subject. 

‘Great men have been great lovers always,” Mr. 
Lenmore went on; “and if the fates ever tempt me 
into literature there is nothing I should like so well 
as to make a book of the loves of the poets, states- 
man and men of genius, See what it would be to 
know the men as well as their works—study them 
by their finer sympathies--see the intellectual 


,gients subdued by the touch of a fair hand—the 


mighty spirit that could grasp the structure of the 
universe softened down to the study of a pretty face 
and thrilled by a gentle word.” 

“Do you think then, Mr. Lenmore, that these great 
men loved as—as——” 

“ Just as we do, Miss Amory ; just as I do, or shall, 
When a man once makes a woman his idolatry she 
is identified with the progress of his life—she is part 
of it, with it, not separate from it. If ever I am any- 
thing more than the second son of a farmer-squire it 
will not be merely for the sake of being something.” 

They had turned back by this time, but they had 
turned too late. The waves were growing larger 


}and rolling in more swiftly, and as they went to- 


wards the yet distant pathway the cliffs projected 
further seaward. 

Lizzie. knew what he meant when he said that if 
he ever rose above his present position it would not 
be merely for the sake of being something higher. 
Men only say such words in such a tone as he used 
to the one who they are sure will comprehend them 
in spirit. 

“The tide is coming,” said John, as the crest of 
@ wave rolled under their feet. “ We shall get our 
boots wet, Miss Amory.” 

Miss Amory laughed. There was just enough 
excitement in the situation to give it zest. She did 
not see how near the danger was. 

Lenmore quickened his pace. He gave an anxious 
glance at the water, and measured the distance that 
lay between them and the pathway. It was the 
only pathway. The cliffs were quite three hundred 
feet in height and they were almost perpendicular— 
a bare, leafless, rugged surface like a wall, 

Before they could reach the path they had to pass 
a projection where the beach was narrow even when 
the tide was low. John had hoped that they would 
be iu time to pass, but when he reached the spot his 
hope died away, he saw that to get to the other side 
of the projection he would have to wade chest deep 
in water. 

Miss Amory looked a little frightened as he 

used, 

“We are in danger, Mr. Lenmore ?” 

“ We are,” he said, in a strangely tranquil tone. 
“The pathway is two hundred yards distant yet, and 
even if we pass this place the sea will be higher than 
our heads before we reach the step.” 

** Oh, Mr. Lenmore, what are we to do ?” 

“ We must get across here,” he said, “a little 
farther on there is a place we can climb to ; it is be- 
yond the usual level of the sea at high tide, but I 
must carry you over here, Miss Amory.” 

There was no help for it. The water was chest 
high for him, and she would not have had strength 
to stand against it even had she chosen to get wet 
through in preference to being carried. He lifted 
her up almost to the level of his shoulders, and took 
her over as easily as if she had been a child. 

The peril was by no means over when he put her 
down, The place he had thought to climb had fallen 
away, and lay in huge blocks at the base, forming a 
heap of sandstone high enough to keep them from 
drowning if they could reach the summit, but afford- 
ing no hope of escape till the tide went down in the 
morning. 

“ Mr. Lenmore,” Lizzie said, earnestly, “ are we 
in much danger? Tell me the truth. I am nos 
afraid.” 

“ We shall be safe enough when we reach the top 
of that heap,’”’ he answered ; ‘ but I fear we shall 
not be able to leave till the tide goes down.” 

“Why, that is in the morning.” 

“ Yes, that is in the morning.” 

“What will they say at home ?” 

“Blame me more bitterly than I blame myself,” 
he said, in self-reproach. “I would rather have 
died than given you amoment’s pain, and yet I havo 
brought you into this peril.” 

aor put her little gloved hand in his with a fim 
Clasp. 
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“Let us be thankful that our lives are safe, Mr. 
Lenmore. I do not mind being here. I am not afraid 
of anything while you are with me.” 

A mighty wave swept in with a sullen roar, and 
he had just time to take her in his arms and leap up 
the heap of sandstone when the wave broke. Had 
they been a moment later it would have washed 
them out to sea. Lizzie shuddered as she saw it 
come curling in with a power that would have swept 
them away like straws. 

“ Thank Heaven!” he said, férvently, “you are 
safe. Oh, my darling, had you been lost to me I 
could not have lived!” . 

And those words, irrepressible at the moment, told 
his story. He loved her and she kuew it, and Lizzie 
loved him, for the words filled her face with a 
tremulous joy, and as the sea burst against their 
place of refuge she crept down to him. 

“Lizzie, I have not made you angry? You 
thought of this before! You knew I loved you!” 

“You have always been very kind to me, Mr. 
Lenmore, and—and——” 

Her voice failed under the deep tenderness of his 
gaze. He took both her hands and held them closer. 
He drew her to his breast, bent down, and their lips 
met. In the glory and the sweetness of that mo- 
ment he felt what all good men feel when they love 
well and purely. He felt that he was on the thres- 
hold of another but a better life. 

Their friend the coastguardsman had not lost 
sight of them. Ho knew, by watching them a cer- 


tain distance, that they would not reach the path in 

time, and so he made their danger known to a small 

knot of fishermen, who were consoling themselves 

over the unfavourable weather with mugs of beer 

at a little dingy tavern near the foot of the cliff in- 
d 


nd. 

In less than half an hour a boat was run down the 
beach, the oars thrown in, and the first four men out 
of a crew who had volunteered took thoir seats and 
pulled out to the rescue. John Lenmore was almost 
sorry when he saw the boat approaching. He was 
wet through, on a heap of sandstone, round which 
the sea was rising, but Miss Amory was by his side, 
and it was at considerable self-sacrifice that he tried 
to be glad of help for her sake. 

“T have two things now,” he said, whilo he had 
time. ‘‘ My purpose and my love being sure, as I am 
eure of my love, my purpose I am certain to win.” 

What Mr. Dacre would say le had not asked him- 
self. Itis the happy privilege. of affection to make 
its own philosophy and be satisfied with it. 

CHAPTER II!tI: 
You will not see? How shall I make you see? 
Look, it may be love was a sort of curse 
Made for my plague, and mixed up with my days 
Soimewise in their beginning ; or indee 
A bitter birth begotten of sad stars 
At mine own body's birth, that heaven might mike 
My life taste sharp where other men drank sweet; 
But whether in heavy body or broken soul, 
I know it must go on. Chastelard, 

Notuine was said to Mr. Dacre about the adven- 
ture. It was tacitly agreed between Miss Amory 
and John Lenmore that it would be premature and 
unwise to take the master of Thorpendean House 
into their confidence; not that he was likely to be 
severe, but he was certain to be strictly just, and in 
strict justice he would probably have asked John 
Lenmore whether he, in his present position, had 
acted fairly. 

Things went on apparently just as before. Miss 
Amory and John keeping their secret, and looking 
forward to the land of promise in the future. Joln 
studied more persistently than ever now, and saved 
money as if he had a purpose in view, and he con- 
fined his reading exclusively to the law, a fact that 
Mr. Dacre, to whom he went for many books, did not 
fail to notice. 

On the afternoon when Fred Amory took Mildred 
to Glen Farm, John was in his room, which he left 
when he heard the familiar voices. He went down 
expecting to see Lizzie there. He was too well 
trained to show his disappointment. 

“Miss Amory is not with you,” he said, having 
shaken hands with Mildred. “ Did you leave her at 
home alone?” 

Fred, who had no sooner entered the honse than 
he deserted Mildred Dacre for Mary, answered from 
a distant corner: 

“Sheis going for a ride, Jack. She prefers the 
company of her horses to your company or mine. 
Mildred did not care much to come either.” 

John Lenmore smiled. He knew where to meet 
Miss Amory if she was going for a ride alone. When 
Lizzie declined to accompany her friends she was 
aware that John would hear of it, and interpret her 
meaning. 

He stayed, perhaps, for half-an-hour, while Mildred 
played a simple song or two for Mr. Lenmore senior. 
(Bhe was a favourite of his, and he of hers. Fortu- 





nately the tinkling old piano was pitched low, and 
it did not jar under Miss Dacre’s skilful fingers, and 
she was a splendid singer. 

It has been said that there must be sympathy be- 
tween the singer and the listeners, and if so William 
Lenmore must have had finer senses than his friends 
gave him credit for. Mildred's voice always thrilled 
him with emotion; it was a sweet, low contralto—a 
voice with an undercurrent of pathos that ran through 
it like a tear. 

There were three songs Mr. Lenmore never tired of 
hearing—the sadly plaintive “Auld Robin Gray,” 
“John Anderson, my Jo’,” and the pretty, quaint, mu- 
sical ballad “ Take—oh, take those lips away!” The 
tide of popular music had not set in then, and those 
who liked ballad melodies had them pure and simple, 
the old words and the old tunes. 

John went out when the third song ended ; he said 
that possibly he might meet Lizzie, and if he did so 
he would bring her back to Glen Farm; he did meet 
her, but he did not keep his promise. 

She was just on the point of starting from the 
lodge door when he arrived, and John regretted that 
he was not mounted instead of ‘on foot, so that he 
might have accompanied her. The groom, discreet 
enough never to see or hear anything that did not 
concern him, did not perceive John Lenmore press liis 
lips to a little hand. 

But Mr. Dacre did. He was at the window of his 
study, gazing at his ward with some pride and much 
affection, and Lenmore’s action opened his eyes—the 
caress was stolen in a tender way that removed it 
far beyond an act of gallantry, and the look upturned 
to the fair face bending down from the saddle was 
the look of a lover. 

Mr. Dacre never acted on impulses; he liked John 
more than he liked most men, and he had counten- 
anced the intimacy because he attached no importance 
to it; that young Lenmore would ever aspire to the 
hand of his ward he had not for a moment dreamed. 

He had but to look back on his owa early days to 
see how daring the heart can be. He, poorer then 
than young Ienmore now, had aspired to the hand 
of Miss Amory's mother, and she was a rich heiress, 
belonged to a proud family—a family so proud that 
she was disowned for marrying the man of her.choice, 
because he was only a younger son, a gentleman, 
and a poor lieutenant in the line. 

“But,” argued Mr. Dacre,“ he did not tell her 
that he loved her while he was poor.” 

With that he opened the window and stepped out 
to the lawn. 

“Well, Mr. Lenmore,” he said, giving the young 
man his hand, **you have not come on horseback or 
you might have taken charge «f Miss-Amory. As 
it is you must be content to suffer to keep me com- 
pany for an hour.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, Mr. Dacre. I came 
out for a ramble, thinking I might mect Miss Amory. 
Fred told me she was going for a ride.” 

“He is truthful over it,” reflected Mr. Dacre. 
may be mistaken after all.” 

“You will lose the daylight,” he said, to Lizzie, 
“and I do not want you to be out long, as you are 
alone.” 

Miss Amory waved her hand and rode away. Mr. 
Dacre put his hand on Lenmore's shoulder. 

“Come into the dining-room,” he said, and they 
entered. 

The light wasdim in there. Mr. Dacre stirred the 
fire and sat down : motioning Lenmore to the opposite 
arm-chair, he offered the young man a cigar and 
lighted one himself; to smoke with anyone was a 
privilege he rarely conferred. 

Mr. Dacre was not an old man, in spite of his white 
hair. A life of hard work, harder study, some peril, 
and more than all a great sorrow, never absent from 
his soul, had made him silvery at forty ; he was not 
six-and-forty yet, and that whiteness of the hair was 
the only indication of age about him. Apart from 
that, he was young in every sense, had a firm tread, 
a clear bright eye, a trauquil spirit, and nerves of 
iron. 

“ How old are you, John Leamore?” he asked, after 
a short pause. 

“ Three-and-twenty, Mr. Dacre.” 

“You look two years older,” said Mr. Dacre, fixing 
his eyes upon the other's face. “ You are just the 
age at which I was when I went out into the world 
in search of a fortune, and I had a purpose then.” 

“T have a purpose too,” said Lenmore, beginning to 
see that this conversation had not been started with- 
out an object, “and hope I shall be as successful 
as you have been.” 

“I think you will be kappier at the outset, John. 
And now I want you to tell me the honest truth; I 
saw you kiss Miss Amory's*hand. What did it 
mean ?” 

John Lenmore’s heart trembjed in his breast. There 
was no anger, but he could gather nothing from the 
kind and steady voice. 
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“Tt means that I love Miss Amory,” he said, ina 
deep, subdued tone, “and I ought to have told you 
before.” 

“Have you told her?” 

“T have, Mr. Dacre.” 

* And she ?” 

“It is my supreme happiness to know that Miss 
Amory loves me.” 

Mr. Dacre sat some moments in silent reflection 
after that answer, and the two men looked into each 
other's eyes: the one strong in his passion and his 
faith, wistful in his hope; the other, kind and 
thoughtful. 

“ Yes, you ought to have told me before,” said Mr. 
Dacre, “but you have done the next best thing to 
it; you have told me the truth now. How long has 
this been going on ?” 

“For some time. It must have been growing ip 
our hearts almost from the first time of our meeting, 
but nothing was said till that night when we were 
overtaken by the tide.” 

% And were rescued by some fishermen. I heard of 
it—no thanks to you or Lizzie, though. It was, 
however, just the time, an¢ place, and circumstance 
to bring out such a confessiyn. You ought to have 
told me this, John Leumore, It was unlike you not 
to do so.” 

“I am poor, Mr. Dacre, I felt that I had done 
wrong. Ifit had not been for her peril, I should 
have kept my secret unspoken from her as well as 
from you.” 

Mr. Dacre held out his hand. 

“I believe you,” he said. “And now let us see 
what can be done. Miss Amory is my ward, and you 
are aware that she has no money of her own, but she 
and her brother will share equally with my daughter 
—better, perhaps, than Fred, for he is not fit to have 
much money. However, Miss Amory will bea lady 
of position far, very far, above yours.” 

enmore bowed his head and said: 

“ T know it.” 

“ A woman,” Mr. Dacre went on, “is happier with 
a little when she loves than with endless wealth 
when she does not, and where Lizzie’s welfare is con- 
cerned I study her happiness before her position. 
but I ask this: ‘The man who marries her must be 
quite independent of her money ; he must prove that 
he is able to maintain himself and her well and 
honourably by his own industry and talent.” 

“T shall not be worthy of her till can prove that,” 
said John Lenmore. “ Will you give me your pro- 
mise, Mr. Dacre, that if in two, or three, or four years 
time I am, by the exercise of whatever talent Heaven 
has given me, in receipt of a fair income with a rea- 
sonable prospect of obtaining a certain position, you 
will give Lizzie to me as my wife ?” 

“Providing that her chvice remains the same, I 
promise.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dacre ; thank you from my soul, 
And now, since you have dealt with me so gene- 
rously, let me know under what conditions you per- 
mit an engagement.” 

“If you are going to begin your career, the sooner 
you are out of ‘horpeudean the better. I place no 
restrictions on you or Lizzie; you have my entire 
confidence, and I am sure you will take no unfair 
advantage. Write tous when you please, as you 
may arrange between you. Report progress to me, 
and when youare tired or wanta change, come down 
here, you will always be welcome. What are you 
going in for?” 

“The law.” 

“It is very full.” 

“There is always room for those who can make 
room for themselves, I am not going in for the 
honour of having chambers in the Temple and 
‘ barrister-at-law’ on my card; I am going in for 
hard work and money, aud as much as 1 may chance 
to get.” 

“ Does your purpose end there?” 

“No; my ambition is to be a statesman, I have 
studied for it, and in ten years time, Mr. Dacre, if I 
am liviog, you will not find me far below the mark, 
You have given me Lizzie; I shall win the rest.” 

“In ten years,” reflected Mr. Dacre. “ Well, it 
may be done. Love is a core of strength to such a 
character as John Lenmore. When the second son 
of a gentleman farmer wins the love of a lady far 
above him there must be something in him. Lizzie 
will have reason to be proud of Johu Lenmore, and 
she could not have made a wiser choice.” 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Secretary for War has brought in a bill to 
shorten the time of active service in the army to 
twelve years from the time a recruit is attested. 
The terms of enlishment are also varied, and in 
future, if this bill passes, a recruit will be able to 
enlist for the whole period in army service, or for 
a specified portion in the army, and the remainder 
* the first class of the'reserve force. : 
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CHAPTER XII. 
‘Tis morn—and o’er his altered features play 
The beams—without the hope of yesterday. 
What shall he be ere night? perchance a thing 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral win3. Lyron. 

Ir may be readily imagined that Robert Yorke 
Scarlett did not disregard the suggestion contaived 
in his father’s letter, which the old butler had given 
him. _What he had to expect he did not kuow, but 
that something to his advantage was intended he 
did not doubt. 

His recovery was so far advanced that Dr. Cope- 
land threw no obstacle in the way of his quitting 
the house where he had received so much kindness, 
Probably he owed his life to the worthy doctor, 
who certainly had spared no pains to bring about 
Lis convalescence. 

Robert was much altered. His illness had caused 
him to grow thinnerand much paler. His face had 
notthat flushed and ruddy hue which intemperance 
and late hours had brought about; but it was in 
mind that he was more changed tian in body. 
That terrible recklessness which had always 
frightened the most daring of his companions was 
toned down in his solitary moments ; ho felt ashamed 
of the career which had brought him to his present 
miserable condition. His health was not so good as 
it had been when he left college; but thongh 
shattered, his constitution was not hopelessly under- 
mined. His future depended upon bimself. With- 
out money and without friends he cared little what 
became of him, till his father’s letter caused a spark 
of hope to burn in his breast, and he hoped for more 
beneficial results to flow from his doing as he was 
told than he deserved. 

Knowing that his purse was empty—for Robort 
had admitted as much, adding that he did not know 
where to borrow a shilling—the doctor generously 
put a bank-note for ten pounds into his hand, when 
he took his leave to go into the country to visit the 
grotto spoken of in the letter. 

_Hardened as he generally was, tears came un- 
bidden into Robert’s eyes, and, shaking his bene- 
factor’s hand with a cordiality to which his nature 
had formerly been a stranger, he thanked bim as 
wellas a broken voice would permit him. 

“ Ibis more than I deserve,” he said, “ and, least of 
all from you, butas you, who know me s0 well, think 
it not unbecoming to hold out a helping band, 1 hope 
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that I have a chance yet. Oh! doctor, if I could 
only have thought years ago as I think now, how 
much misery 1 might have averted, and what 
scandal I might have spared my father’s name aud 
my friends.” 

“You have the world before yon,” ayswered the 
doctor, “and there are many instances of hard- 
working, steady men, having nothing to lose, who 
have made a name aud a position for thomselves. 
You had a position, you had # fortune, but, having 
lost them, it remains for you to regain them as best 
you may. At all times you may rely upon my 
good offices, and when you return to town make my 
house your home until you can obtain a situation, or 
discover some means of gaining a livelihood, Above 
all things, do not yield to despair. Your health is 
improving. I do not hear you speak of the delusion 
which formerly haunted you.” 

“No; for some time past Ihave not been troubled 
with that terrible resemblance to my poor father 
which presented itself so frequently: that is en- 
couraging. I feel thankful that my father did not 
live to see the result of my folly. At presentitis 
impossible that I can return your kindness. Should 
I have the opportunity at some future time you may 
rely upon it that I will move heaven and earth to 
make you a suitable acknowledgment.” 

With these words he wrung Dr. Copeland’s hand 
most heartily, and left the house, going to a railway 
station, and booking himself to Oxford, in which 
town he intended to spend the night, walking over 
to Kessinyland early in the morning, and so proceed- 
ing to Newry Hall. The keenest humiliation Robert 
had yet experienced was produced by this journey. 

His recollections of Oxford were happy ones, for he 
had been well supplied with money, The trades- 
people used to bow down before him. How would 
they receive him now? for no doubt the tale of his 
ruin had preceded him, and bis misfortunes were in 
every mouth. He was veritably a pauper, and de- 
pendent upon his own exertions in the future for a 
bare subsistence. 

His spirits rose after he drank some wine, and 
an irresistible impulse prompted him to visit some 
billiard-rooms, where he had wien a student beena 
frequent customer. As usual, thera were congenial 
companions to be met with. He played and drank. 
His excitement grew with what it fed on, and when 
the gray dawn of the early autumn morning streamed 
into the room, he was sitting by himself, weary and 
feverish, without a penny, his good resolutions haunt- 
ing him like ghosts. Mocking voices seemed to ring 
in his ears, and his misery was complete. 

Blaming himself for the weakness he had ex- 
hibited, cursing his ill ‘nck, wondering how he 
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should get back to London, his mind a chaos of vague 
conjectures, he thought of the object which brought 
him to Oxford, and abruptly quitting tho room, seized 
his walking-stick and started to walk along the well- 
known road to Newry Hall. 

His head was light, though his heart was heavy, 
and he gradually became reckless once more. Lis 
path during some portion of the way lay beside the 
Isis, and gazing upon the gliding water, he more 
than once felt an inclination to cast himself into the 
tide and end his troubles with his life, 

Curiosity to know what his father’s letter might 
lead to prevented him from indulging this suicidal 
intention. 

It was barely ten o'clock in the morning when 
striking across the fields from Kessingland, he le/{ 
the village behind him and reached Newry Hall, of 
which he had once been the owner. 

Soames, the butler, had given him the key of the 
grotto, and informed him that the house and grounds 
were deserted, the new proprietor not having been 
able to find a tenant for it, and not caring to inhabit 
it himself. The gardener and his wife lived in the 
house and took care of it. 

As he approached, the scene was one of desolation. 
The shutters were up at the windows, and though 
the garden was trimly kept, it only presented a 
strange contrast to the gloomy appearance of thie 
house itself. Already had tho flowers begun to fade 
and the leaves wereeven now falling from the trees, 

Turning into a side-walk, he penetrated through 
a dense shrubbery until he came to an open space, in 
the centre of which the grotto was situated. 

It was built of brick in an octagon shape, and 
around it had been piled huge and incongruous 
masses or heaps of rock-work, in the hollows of 
which earth had been placed and flowers planted. 
Creepers were pendant from every part, and the look 
of the whole was wild and charming. 

The key with which he had been supplied by 
Soames opened the lock without difficulty, though it 
grated as if from rust. Light was admitted throug 
stained-glass windows in the roof, giving it a weird, 
if not unearthly appearance. ‘The centre of the rool 
had béen protected by boarding, possibly to keep 
out the wet, and the wood was curiously stained aud 
carved. 

Some rustic chairs and a table stood upon encaustic 
tiles, with which the grotto was paved. 

All these things were familiar to Robert, but what 
excited his astonishment was a thick rope hanging 
from the boards we have mentioned, in the centre of 
the roof, 

At the end of this rope was a noose, the extremity 
of which was about six feet and a half from the floor, 
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Looking upon the table, Robert perceived the 
written paper he was told’ he might expect. 

The ink was discoloured by age,and mould had 
thivly coated the paper. The writing, however, was 
legible, and he easily recognised his father's band, 

“T hope,” ran the paper, “that you will never 
have occasion to read these lines, becatise they are 
only intended to meet your éye should a long course 
of dissipation and folly have reduced you to the 
lowest ebb of pentiry dnd distress. If you be pros- 
perous, you Will wogh af what follows; if not, you 
will do well to séfionsly consider nty advice, which 
is, that if you aré wiworthy to live any longer, you 
make the best usé Whieh stiggests' itself to you of 
the rope hanging from the d#iling.” 

Robert sank into #chair, Kis face livid and his 
bands trembling, while hig quivering lips were 
parted and his lack“ldsf@ eyés stared vacantly be- 
fore him. 

Presently he rosé. 

“ My father is right” he did, “Iam unworthy to 
live, and the tinie is cotfie When I should put a stop 
to my carést; he lw stiggested the end that I 
deservé, thodgl in faét Watiging is too good for such 
an egregious idiot as’ F hwvé' been.” 

He had scarcely wtteré® these words, when he 
sprang upon the table, pladéd the noosé around his 
neck, kicked away the stipport, and, with a prayer 
upon his lips, lavnched hitiwelf into the air, 


To his amavement, K8 fell heavily # th® floor, } 


amid a shower of dust, aid @ substanéé of a hard 
naturé, Which glitt like gold. 

The mystery to hint wae difathomablé, 

Had thé ropé, grown rotiel by age, broken whew 
an unadcistomed strait Wae pht upon it? 


seriously hurt; Ke rosé to NIP fest, cast the tope inte 
a corner, and lowked aboe§ hith. 

The floor Wae covered With’ sove and it 
their midst, was a lage ée8t of white , folded 
in three, resembling & WWyer"s > & 
door in thé foot had dpsed, dnd had been evidently 
eo arranged, as to comi® @Swn when pressure was 
put upon it. 

Robert’s face beamed with a satisfaction resulting 
from the glow which warmed his heart, a few 
minutés before so chill and void of 

Stooping down, hé opened the paper and found 
that it was 4 deed similar in its natare to all those 
issued by the government in the case of life annui- 
ties, giving him, Robert Yorke Scarlett, an annuity 
of three hundred a year, and securing it to him for 
life. 

Pinned to the deed was a letter. 

It was from his father, wlio wrote: 

“ My déat son, —By the time your éyés light upon 
this, you wi!l have passed through the niost terrible 
ordeal to which I could subject you, and if you 
are not cured thereby of your vieiousness and 
folly, you are indeed hopeless, and my spirit, even 
in its last resting-placé, will be véxed at your de- 
generate obstinacy. You Keve evffered dreadfully. 
You live prepare? yourself to oréss the portals of 
the grave. You have e far sondemned yourself, 
the still, small voice of conseiches being judge, as 
to dare to seek oblivion in eternity. It is im- 
possible thet you sould not be purified by such a 
trial. Thinking that you would redace your- 
self to begvraty at my death, I purchased a Govern- 
ment annuity of three hundred ayear for you, to 
commence at the age of three-and-twenty. This 
was done when you were very young. I hope 
dineetely you have how learht thé valaeof money. 
Endeavour to get some honest employment, which 
will occupy your mind, and your salary, with the 
inoome I lve provided for you, will secure you 
from want, atid even énable you to live in con:para- 
five lexury, A man’s comfort in life does not 
depend upon the atiount of his income, but the way iti 
which he epends it. In ¢onclusion, I implore you 
to think of the name you bear, of the love I always 
had for you, and I ¢onjare you to take your place 
among those who are respected by their fellow- 
men, end for éver quit the society of the vicious and 
abandoned. This from your affectionate 

“ Patuer.” 

When Robert hud perused this affecting spistle he 
dashed a text from his eye. He was much moved; 
he tfetrbled all over. The reaction from blank 
despait to lively feeling and sustained hope was 
almost more then he could bear. 

A short time before he had been prepared to free 
the grim king of terrors, as life had no chathi for 
him. His fathér’s ingenious device had taught him 
a terrible lesson. His childhood ¢ame back to him, 
and, with these tetider recollections, all the precepts 
of a good mother, too early suatched away ftom 
het earthly home. He felt pure in heatt once more, 
and it is not too much to say that his reformation 
was assured. 

He had sown his wild oats ; he had seen life, and 


Boing only # little shake by the fall, aid not} 
y 


knew how hollow and deceitful it was. He had 
followed pleasure, and the chase had brought him 
in contact with a phantom. 

A new existence had opened out before him, with 
a suddenness which startled and almost took his 
breath away. Once he had wished for his father’s 
death, in order that he might inherit his fortune. 
Now he would have given worlds, had he had them 
to give, for his father to-be alive, so that hé might 
thank him for his excessive good nature, his fore- 
thought, and his extraordinary kindness. 

During the whole of the long day he sat in the 
grotto passing the time in fasting and meditation. 

When niglit came he rose an altered man. 

@ mioriey on the floor he collected and secreted, 
as Well as he could, about his person, as also the 
important deed which secured to him an annuity. 
If he wére tolerably prudent he would never more 
ktiow the’ pangs of hunger or the misery of being 
in Want. 

digs@ases require desperate remedies, 
and femedy which his father, well versed in 
stage fwd arranged for him was of a nature 
calowleted to réfike and purify the soul itself. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


hope is sWift, and flies with swallow's wings 
it makes gods, and meaner creatures king®. 


Shakespeare, 
frietis thou hast, and their on tried, 
eee on iat, wl eum eeebobatee 
fis's Hemitita! pene tanetene Weer ey 
is # Woman ; therefore to be Worv 
had been of a nature to 
friends from him, and drive hinv inte the | 
aosiety of those whose had been taruished 
thr@ngh life, aif were glad to meet with aay one 


worthless men in London 
who } 
pleasing im theif iwniers, 

position they once Kefd, through grows mf 

or foolishness. These men are either dependent on 
the casual bounty of friends, or live upon their wits, 
atid with @ thultitude of suchas these Robert had 
been on too familiar terms. 

On his returm to town he paid the few debte 
which he owed, for he had not been able to run greatly 
into debt, as his desperate condition being noised 
about had made tradespeople cautious, 

He withdrew liis name from all clubs but one, 
which was quiet and highly respectable. It was the 
Oxford and Cambridge. Here he could meet with 
his old friends, and endeavour to conciliate that 
friendship which he had forfeited and win back the 
ititimacy he had lest. 

An inexpensive lodging at the West End sufficed 
for all bis wants, and the Government suthorities 
having paid the arrears on his annuity, he found 
himself with a balance at his bauker’s which ren- 
dered him at onee independent and secure of the 
future, as he intended. strietly to live upon. his 
means, and follow the advice bis father had given 
him, and which he had sworn to adopt during the 
solemn hours of meditation be had spent in the old 

rotto. 
. All those acquaintances he knew to be unworthy 
of him he avoided, aud gave them to understand un- 
mistakably that he would have nothing further to do 
with them He was completely changed. The 
haunts of dissipation and idleness where he had been 
the life and soul of the company he now never went 
near; the walls no longer echoed to his merry jest, 
or resounded with the loud song. The wiue-cup 
lacked ite fascination and the dice had lost their 
charm. 

In Doctor Copeland he confided. To him he re- 
vealed all that had happened to him, and declared 
his intention of redeeming tte character he had done 
so much to blacken, The doctor shook his hand 
with almost fatherly affection, and encouraged him 
in his good intentions. 

Shortly after his arrival in town he met Lord El- 
phinstone at his elab, and his lordship expressed 
some astonishment at seeing him. 

“You have been quite a stranger lately, Scarlett,” 
he exclaimed; “and to tell you the truth, I have 
heard so many conflicting stories about you that I 
scarcely expected to see you again.” 

“Will you tell me for my satisfaction what they 
are?” asked Robert. 

“If I may do so without inflicting pain. First of 
all, everyone said you were ruined and had gone 
abroad, Seeoudly, I heard that you were seriously 
injured by being run over in the street and had died 
in & ital, and more reesatly I have been told 
that a relation was good enough te dieand leave you 
another fortune.” 


We have had occasion to observe that Robert Yorlte 


with money whe was foolish enough to allow thous | 


y upow biti. 
rap me Aer numbers of 
en gentlemen, are well edavatedl.| 
who heve forfeited the 








“T have been seriously ill,” Robert said, gravely, 


“and during my illness I thought a great deal, the 
result of my cogitations being that I resolved to turn 
over a new leaf. I hope I have done so. I have 


get sufficient fortune to live upon respectably, though 
am seeking some 4 

“Ism very glad to hear of your good resolves,” 
answered Lord Elphinstone’; “the more especially as 
Tam entering u 
shall soon 
of 


pow theserious’ business of life, and 
go into the Poreigay Office with the view 
an attaché. Of wiiat nature is the oc- 
cupation you seek? Cam I beofservice to you? If 
so, you can command me, My friends have great 
influence witl the present-Government.” 

“If I could obtaim wm clerkship in any Government 
office I should be ” Ro! atiswered. 

“ Consider it done!” Lord Elphinstone, cor- 
dially. “Iam alwwye to serve an old friend. 
Come to my house iw illy to-morrow night, 
and I wil] introduce you t the Minister of State for: 
Foreign Affairs, who dines with me.” 

Robert thanked him»very heartily and sat down tc 
read the morning paper with a fluttering heart. 
Everything seemed to go well with him. med 
and valued friends, was worth 


He-had but-one grief. 
This wae liis inability to meet with Flora Rainham. 
to make*her atowement for the wrong he: 
ded to doher, bat-whielt had been providen- 
averted from her young: aud fmuocent lead. 
with @ fierce wish tethrow himself at her 


himself to the utmost, he could 
BO trace , She was, however, a chaste 
gelding spirit, to whom he erected a shrine in 
lite Heart, and who by her silent influence directed 
his footsteps into the right path. 
It was very gratifying to him to be invited to 
Lord Elphivstone’s, because it showed him that he 
ining the position he ought to have main- 


The young peer lived in a splendid mansion in 
Piccadilly, with his motherand sister, the Honourable 
Circe Elphinstone, who, at two-and-twenty was con= 
sidered the most lovely woman of the day. LEvery- 
oneraved about her loveliness, which was undeniable, 
and though so beautiful, she was at once modest and 
unassuming, which increased her attractiveness. 

Robert arrived in the evening, and found only a 
few chosen guests present. He was introduced to 
Lady Elphiustone, as wellasto the Honourable Circe, 
who received him with great affability, when she 
heard that he was an Oxford man, aud au old friend 
of her brother, of wliom she was doatingly fond. 

If ever he was strongly tempted ‘to be false to his 
love for Flora, it was when he beheld the incompar-: 
able beauty of Circe, who usually conquered at first 
sight. Driving the treason to his first love deep 
down into the recesses of his heart, he subdued the 
inclination, and though he could not help admiring, 
he stopped short of adoration, 

The foreign minister shook hands with Robert, 
and said: 

“IT knew your father, Mr. Scarlett, and a magni- 
ficent actor he was. We have noone like him now- 
For the sakeof the father, f will gladly serve the 
sou. I am told, that though a gentleman of private 
means, you wish for employment. Is itso?” 

‘ os should be deeply grateful, my lord,” replied 
obert. 

**Tn that case, I ean do something for you. I am 
in need of an assistant-secretary ; one of my right- 
lraad men has jast gone to Russia to join the embassy 
there. ‘here is no competitive examination, though 
I do not doubt for an instant that you eould pass 
easily, if it were necessary; will you accept what [ 
have itin my power to give you? If so, eome and 
see me at the foreign offiee to-morrow. You wil) 
have to work. My offer, I know, is not worthy of 
ability, but 1 do my best for you, Mr. Scarlett, 

do my best, for your father'ssake."" 

Robert accepted the offer very gladly, and pro- 
mised to call without fail at the office in the morning. 
Then the minister talked glibly about the actors of 
the past, whom, owing to his age, he could remember 
well, displaying a fund of ‘Yaried information, which 
made his society extremely entertaining. At length 
liis —_ was announced, and he hurried home. 

Lord Elphinstone and Robert found themselves 
atone in a'corner of the room, and imperceptibly they 
began to talk of old times. 

“TI can’t help smiling,” said his lordship, “when I 
shink of our wild days at college. I have bad my 
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a 
name re-instated on the books ; butif ever I get a 
degree, it will be an honorary,one. How strange it, 
is that one’s ideas should change in a few short 
years, as they do. By the. way, I often think it lacky 
that the mock marriage with your pretty cousin was 
interrupted, It would have heen an affair to regret 
all one’s life-time,” 

“You are indeed. right,” ayswered Robert, “ No 
one is more rejoiced than, m , when I look back. 
It was a mysterious affair, have never been able 
to ascertain why she went. away, who she went with, 
or what her destination was, 

“I can give you ne information, unfortunately,” 
rejoined his lordship; “all I know, is, that she was 
spoken to bythe travellers, and cried very, bitterly ; 
then her companion, Mrs. Parker, and herself turned 
hastily, and getting into the earriage, were driven 
away; a6 for myself, after enquiring for you, and 
being told you had had a fit, and mere insensible, I 
ordered my, horse, and galloped home, not likiag the 
aspect of affairs, or cariug to remain longer.” 

“It is very remarkable,” Robert said, musinghy ; 
“T have thought over it again and again, without 
arriving at any solution, of the difficulty.” 

“ Have you seen her since ?” 

“Bat ouee, and then she wes galloping quickly 
along Kottea Bow; it was but @ transient glimpse, 
though to me it was like the opening of heaven, J 
began by being indifferent to her charms, apd ine 
tending to betray her—I end by owning her. beauty, 
and love her madly.” 

“That is always the way. Men ever sigh after 
the unattaivable,”’ said Elphinstone, with a smile. 
“That which is difficult.to reach is. considered the 
most valuable.” 

Politeness constrained them to move to that. part 
of the drawing-room where the ladies were; and 
Robert got into conversation with Ciree, whose 
mind was well eultiyated, aud who could talk 
sensibly upon many topies which require thought 
before they are matured. 

Had he never met Flora, he could have loved 
Ciree. 

The foreign minister was as good as his word; he 
at once appointed Robert an assistant seeretary in, 
his office, and he promptly entered upen an honour- 
able gareer. 

Fortune smiled upon him once more. 

He wascontinually brought in contact with people 
in a high, position, and reseived) invitations to tue 
best houses.in Loudop, at. which he was a constant 
guest and visitor. 

One evening, about seven months after receiving 
his appointment, he went with Lord Ekphinstone ty 
a ball at the Duke of Woburn’s, ‘The season, 
strictly speaking, had pot yet commenced; but 
Parliament was sitting, and there were many people 
moving ip the fashionable world who prvnnidh ap 
honour to be present, 

They had beea,to the House.of Commons. to hear 
an important debate op foreign affairs,in which 
Robert's friend, the. minister, was much interested, 
so that they did not reach the duke’s until about 
twelve o'clock. 

Walking up and down the spacious saloon, 
crowded with 9 galaxy of beauty, they met their 
friends and listened tothe enlivening strains of the 
music. 

Suddenly Lord Elphinstone grasped Rabert’s arm, 
and said: “Look to your right, Jf I au, not mis- 
taken, | see Miss, Rainham,” 

Robert trembled like @ leaf, 

“Where? in what direction?” he cried eagerly. 

With a quick gesture of the hand his lordship 
indicated the exact position. 

“Yes,” said Robert, “’tis she, unless--unlesa I 
am afflicted witha new hallucination, which, ia this 
instance, would he too ¢eruel,” 

“ What hallucination are you subject to?” 

_ “have fancied that I have seen my father in 
impossible shapes, and at impossible times; but. J 
can’t stay to explain now--ayother time, if you 
please. I must speak to that young lady, and resolve 
my doubts or die,” 

“Go at once,” answered Elphinstone kindly. “J 
will wait here, You will. not want a third person at 
the iuterview, ia which I wish you every succesa, 
and hope that if she has any suspicion aboutthe 
iutended mock iage she will forgive you.” 

“Not a word of that,” said Robert, with an im- 

ploring look. “I was weeteb to dream of such ap 
atrocity.” 
: Lord Elphinstone leant against the wall, one hand 
in his pocket, the other toying with the loekets on 
his watch-ohain, and following Robert's movements 
with the liveliest curiosity. 

The latter walked rapidly towards « young lady, 
handsomely attired in a magnificent ball-dress, who 
wi chatting familiarly with the Duchess of 


rp. 
“Ah I” said the duchess, as she perceived: 


‘with some other ag 


-he said. 


‘society? I have not been the victim of amock mar- 





Robert, who had dined at ber table, and who was 
ginning to be, known as the foreign minister's 
protegé,. “‘Here is our young secretary, who isa 


Xiging man, and will be a great diplomatist’some 
day. Have you come, Mr. Scarlgtt, to try for an 
introduction to the heiress, who is my special pet 
and favourite, and who I intend to see well Senin 
possibly te acoronet, 1 do. not think I will refuse 
you the honour of being introduced, as I am told 
politics, and in- 


that you are entirely wrapped up in 
sensible to the. charms of the ladies.’ 

During thig speech, which seemed interminable 
to, Robert, who was satisfied that he had realty met 
Flora at last, he had the pleasure of seeing her turn 
ned and white by turns. 

“We. have met * he said; “if I am not 
mistaken, for Miss Rainham and I are cousins, and 
used to be much together, thongh we have lost 
sigut of one another lately in an unaccountable 
manner. ‘This will spare your grace the trouble of 
an introduction, though beg very sincerely to 
thank you for your kind intentions.” 

The Duchess of Woburn looked from one to the 
other with astonishment. 

“ To think that you should know my heiress!” she 
ejaculated. 

“We are ol@ friends, I assure your grace,” replied 
Robert, growing more confident, 

‘Phe. duchess interrogated Flora with her eyes. 

“Yes,” said Flora, TF voice trembled with a 
gweet emotion; “ what my cousin says is perfectly 
true. We were once very great friends.” 

“Once! ‘You have quarrelled, then?” 
They were both silent, 
ba’ do net like that,” continued her grace. “ You 





must, make up your little differences and become | 


friends again. 1 shall leave you here all alone for 


ten minutes—not more. Because I am responsible 
to Mr. Margrave for you.” 

“ Margrave,” ted Robert. “May I, without 
being rude, enquire who this Mr. Margrave is?” 





“He is Miss Rainham’s guardian, They live to- 
gether; and the dear old man is playing at whist 
patriarels, so you are safe | 
from interruption.in that quarter. Naw, talk together | 
and make it all up. It is quite a romance, I declare.” } 

And the good duchess, favouring them with one | 
of her most gracious smiles, tripped away to make 
herself amiable to others among her numerous guests. 

Robert offered his arm to Flora, which she accepted, | 
and led her te a seat. 

They sat down side by side, and he said ; 

“If you only knew how I have louged for this. 
meeting, My happiness is now almost complete.” 

“ Almost?” she murmured, 

“Yes. Ionly want you to tell me whether your 
mind is prejudiced against me, Be frank with me, 
Flora, as 1 will be with you.” 

“I have heard bad accounts of you,” she replied, 
casting down her eyes; “and I was told that it was 
right { should go away on that dreadful night at 
Newry. Yourowa conscience will tell you if I was 
tightly or wrongly ioformed.” 

Robert hesitated for a moment, bat only for a mo- 
ment. 

“TI mst admit that it was most fortunate for you 
-—for both of us, that you were persuaded to leave,” 
“I am changed now, very, very mach 
chavged, and I look back upon the past with shame, 
horror, aud remorse. Cano you forgive me?” 

“I must know and see more of you before I an- 
awer that question,” answered Flora. 

“Tell me, dear,” went on, “ by whose advice 
you quitted Newry, on what you properly call that 
dreadful night. Who is this Mr. Margrave, and 
how is it that I find you in such high society ?” 

‘Ie thereany reagon why I should not enter good 


Miage. My character, fortunately, is spotless,” she 
said, with a smile. 

* Pardon me. I did not mean that there was any 
reason whatever why you should not be here, or even 
at the Queen's court.” 

“Mr. Margraveis my good friend. T can tell you 
no more.at It was necessary, when you 

t to betway me, that I-should Lave. protector. 
Providence raised me. oye up in the person of Mr. 
Margrave.” 
es § that all I am to. know?” he queried, reproach- 

y- 
* At present, it is all.” 

Whilesaying these words, Flora endeavoured to 

look hard and stern. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
toon, ian ts 
Por am armod es vou your threats; 
BS dg A pass by me as 
I respect not. 
ArreER a pause Robert 1 om spoke, attempting to 
vindicate himself for what he had intended to do, and 





showing be was reformed by pointing out his pre- 
sent position, improved character, and prospects. 

“ Your information is correct, Flora,” he said. “T 
did intend to do youa great wrong. I was young, 
hot-headed, and foolish at the time. My opinions ’ 
have undergone a great change. 1 will make what- 
ever reparation is in my power. I know this is not 
a fitting time or place to make a declaration, but I 
will take advantage of the opportunity to assure you 
that I love you, aud only you.” 

“ You embarrass me, Mr. Scarlett, by such an ab- 
rupt transition from one subject to another,” replied 
Flora, “and you will oblige me greatly by not pur- 
suing it any further at present.” 

“May I hope that a time will come when——-” 

“1 can give youno assuranee. This meeting was 
unsought and unexpected by nie.” 

* hen there is ro hope. You are thoroughly 
prejudiced —_— me,” Robert said, mortified and 
dejected. “Better we had not met than that you 
should consign me to despair.” 

Commiserating his evident distress, Flora re- 
joined : 

“E did not wish you to tale such a desponding 
view of the reletions which may exist between us in 
the future. Alli say is, that you have much to atone 
for and explain away. After the outrage yon admit 
you contemplated, 1 should be worse than weak to 
trust you again, unless advised to do so by friends 
in whom I have the utmost confidence.” 

Robert was about to reply when he saw the 


‘@achess approaching with an old gentleman, at 


whom he stared with a persistency which was posi- 
tively rude. 

‘* Have you made up your differences, young peo- 
ple ?* exclaimed the duchess, kindly. “If not, wo 
¢an allow you no more time at present, for Mr. Mar- 
grave has had a run of ill-luck at whist and is 
anxious to go home.” 

“Tam quite ready,” replied Flora, to whom the 
latter part of this remark was addressed. 

She wished the Duchess of Woburn good-night, 
and placiug her tiny hand in that of Mr. Margrave, 
bowed to Robert, favouring him with a smilie, and 
in a few seconds had disappeared in the crowd with 
her protector and guardian. 

Robert was like one turned into stone. 

“ Are you ill, Mr. Scarlett?” inquired the duchess, 
who was almost terrified at his pallor and immo- 
bility. 

voice recalled him to himself. 

“Your grace must be good enough to pardon my 
abstraction,” he answered, recovering himself by an 
effort. “he fact is, and I don’t mind admitting it 
to you, that I have been troubled with a most extra- 
ordinary delusion since my fatler's death.” 

“ Of what nature ?” 

“J am haunted by a phantom. I fancy I see my 
father in afl sorts of places, shapes, and disguises. 
You will scarcely believe me, but just now L ima- 
gined that Mr. Margrave bore the same marvellous 
resemblance to my father that I have detected in 
many others. Ecannot discover whether my brain 
is affected or whether these people really bear an 
extraordinary likeness to my dead father.” 

“You should not give way to such foolish fancies, 
Mr. Scarlett,” returned the duchess, “Perhaps you 
work too hard and that affects your head, or you 
have grieved too much for the loss of your father. 
Join the dancers. ‘Phere is your friend, Lord El- 
phinstone, with his pretty sister. ‘Talk to her. Sho 
will dissipate this gloom.” 

Aud with ber habitual smile, the Duchess of Wo- 
burn glided away, like a fairy spirit, being here, 
there, and everywhere. She wagin truth the queen 
of hostesses, 

Robert was in no mood to talk to anyone, 

The lfonourable Circe Elphinstone would have 
been glad to dance with him, for she was somewhat 
smitten with the young man, who was handsome, in 
a good position, and bad an easy, natural manner 
with him, which delighted the fair sex generally, 
who very much prefer freedom of carriage in men 
than bashfalness. 

Leaving the ball-room, he called a cab and drove 
to his lodgings. 

It was late, and everyone had gone to bed, but he 
was surprised to see a light burning in his drawing- 
room, which was on the first floor, facing the street. 

Opening the door with a latch-key, he lighted the 
candle which stood on a marble slab in the hall, and 
went upstairs, 

Opening the door of his room he found that the 
fire was alight, for it was the month of March, and 
the nights were cold. The three gas-jets in the 
chandelier were burning, and in the arm-chair, 
calmly sitting before the cheerfu) blaze, was a man. 

His back was turned towards Robert, so that he 
was not able to see his face befure he had got some 
way into the room. 

The man was smoking a cigar of a delicioug 
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fragrance, aud reading a book which he had taken 
down from a case fixed to the wall. 

Shutting the door, Robert advanced. 

His eyes fell upon the individual’s face, who 
turned half round. 

With a cry of surpriso, mingled with alarm, Robert 
exclaimed: “ ‘The Count Jarnac!”’ 

“At your service, Mr. Scarlett,” answered the 
individual in the chair, turning round completely, 
and holding out his hand, which Robert relused to 
take. 

“How dare you, sir, enter my apariments un- 
invited, especially after what has taken place be- 
tween us. Do you not know that you are in my 
power, and that, if I chose to prosecute you, I could 
place you at the bar of the Old Bailey?” said 
Robert. 

“Oh! yes; I am perfectly well aware of it,” 
enswered the count, coolly, * and I am here to-night 
in order to turn the tables. I do not like being in 
anybody's power. It isas wellto preserve a balauce 
vi power, which is what I mean to do.” 

* You will leave this house immediately, or I shall 
take such measures as I may deem fit to compel you 
to doso.” 

“ Oh, no, you won't,” the count said, rising from 
the chair, aud casting the end of his cigar into the 
fire. 

“Perhaps you will tell me what is to prevent 
me,” Robert said, augrily. 

‘he count made a dash at the door, locked it, and 
put the key in his pocket, almost before Robert 
could be conscious what Le was going to do. 

“That prevents egress,” said the count, and 
producing the little pistol that he had turned to 
so good account on a former occasion, he added, 
“aud that will enforce compliance with my very 
moderate demands.” 

“Tam not to be treated in this way, sir, bya 
common thief aud swindler,” Robert cried loudly, 
losing all patience. “Iwill open the window and 
rouse the house, if you persist in this extraordinary 
course of conduct, which to me is inexplicable.” 

“Jt will soon be made clear as the sun at noon- 
day,” the Count Jarnac replied. “Sit down, Do 
oblige me by taking a chair; I cannot bear to see 
avy one restless or excited. Look at me: I am 
always cool, calm, and collected.” 

Robert made a movement towards one of the 
windows. 

“Tlalt! as you value your life,” shouted the 
count. “Another step, and by heaven I fire! 1 
never missed my aim yet. No one saw me enter 
the house, as 1 had provided myself with a key 
which fitted the latch, and having gained informa- 
tion of your movements, 1 kuew you would not be 
home till late; therefore I timed my visit accord- 
ingly. Ihave been here half an hour, and when |] 
entered all were in bed. I did notmeetasoul. Sit 
down, 1 say, I command you. A buliet shall go 
through your head if you refuse, andI shall have no 
difficulty iu making my escape. Be advised, man!” 

Reluctantly Robert sank into a chair, abandoning 
his first inteution of shouting out of the window, 
and rousing the street, as well as any constables 
there migit be iu the immediate vicinity, 

“That is better,” said the imperturbable count, 
when he saw that his threats had prevailed, “I musi 
have obedience. Obey me, and all goes well.” 

“ What is it you want of me?” asked NKobert. 

“ That is what Lam coming to, and I can forgivea 
little impatience on your part to be made acquainted 
with my object. Lam told that you are patronised 
by the minister of state for foreign affairs. Is ita 
fact?” 

“Yes,” answered Robert, laconically, 

“You are in his office—in his confidence; his 
socretary, in fact?” 

“ Yes,” replied Robert again. 

“ Nothing would be easier than for you to obtain 
access to the desk in which his cheque-book is kept, 
and abstract a cheque.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Robert, trembling all 
over, while big drups of perspiration stood upon his 
forehead, 

**L have saved you the actual trouble of commit- 
ting a theft, because I have ascertained that his lord- 
ship banks at the Bank of England. There is one 
of their cheques—quite blank,” 

** What is the use of it ?” asked Robert. 

“ At present its value is infiuitesimal; presently it 
will be worth ten thousand pounds. You see I 
adhere to the original sum which I meant to get 
through your valuable aid,” replied the Couut Lara 
Jarnac, smiiing. 

“IT cannot understand yonr meaning, now.” 

“ You will, directly. Having seen the minister 
write, you are acquainted with his style. You can, 
no doubt, imitate his signature.” 

“Would you have me commit a forgery ?” gasped 
Robert, 





“ Certainly, that is why I am here to-night,” the 
count answered, 

“It will blight my prospects, and cast a gloom 
upon my whole future, perhaps cause me to end 
my days in prison, or at least, pass the best part of 
my life in durance.” 

“Yes, you will run that risk,” ‘the count said, 
lighting auother cigar, “ But though confinement in 
prison is monotonous at first, you soon get used to 
it; 1 speak from experience. I shall fill up the 
body of the cheque in this way: ‘ Pay Mr. Robert 
Yorke Scarlett, or order, the sum of £10,000,’ You 
will forge the noble lord’s signature, and indorse the 
che we by writing your own name at the back. I 
sali have the pieasure of passing the night with 
you, and to-morrow morning, after having you bound 
and gagged so that you can raise no alarm, I shall 
proceed to the bauk, get the cash, and embark for 
the continent by the tidal train service —are not my 
plans well arranged 2?” 

“ Fiend !” ejaculated Robert, who felt how power- 
less he was in this man’s hands. 

“Here is the usual sizuature of the noble lord,” 
continued the count. “You did not knowI wasa 
collector of autographs.” 

He placed part of a letter on the table, which con- 
tained the usual signature of the foreign minister of 
the day. 

“Take a pen and ink and practise for a short 
time,” the Count Jarnac wenton. “ But mark me 
well, Robert Scarlett, if you write badly, or make a 
clumsy imitation on purpose, or falter while writing 
the signature on the cheque, I will shoot youasI 
would a dog!” 

Robert sauk back in the chair, utterly prostrate 
and powerless for a time. 

It was hard when he was rising in the world to 
be crushed down by an iron fate which seemed in- 
evitable. 

Robert Yorke Scarlett a forger! 

Such would be the infamous epithet attached to 
his name, and in what way could he avoid it? 

He could see none! 


(To be continued ) 








THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 

Tue principal prizes to be shot for this year are 
as follows :— 

1. Her Majesty the Queen's prize. Total aggre- 
gate value 1,315/., exclusive of medals and badges. 
First stage, 10651. To the best shot, the silver medal 
of the Association, the Association’s silver badge, 
and 601. in money; to each of the next 29 best shots 
in order of merit, the Association’s badge; to the 
next 30, 101. in money, and next 90, 3/. The latter 
90 will not be allowed to compete in the. second 
stage. Ranges, 200, 500, and 600 yards; five shots. 
There will be a battalion sweepstakes in connec- 
tion with the first stage. 

Second Stage.—2501L., the gift of Her Majesty the 
Queen, together with the gold medal and badge of 
the Association, Open to the first 60 winners in the 
first stage. Ranges, 80, 900, aud 1,000 yards ; seven 
shots, with Government Whitworth rifles, 

2. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ 
Prize.—A cup, value 1002, or 1001. in money, the 
gift of the Prince of Wales, with 1001. added by tie 
Association and divided into 20 prizes, ‘To the best 
shot, the Prinee of Wales’ prize, and to the next best, 
205. each. Ranges 200, 500, aud 600 yards; five 
shots. 

8. ‘The St. George’s Challenge Vase.—Total ag- 
gregate value, 6231. First stage. The vase and 60 
prizes; value 5731, exclusive of badges aud jewels. 
Range, 500 yards; five shots, 

4. (Second Stage) Dragon Cup ; value 501.—To be 
shot for by 60 in the first stage. 600 yards; seven 
shuts. 

5. The International Challenge Trophy, value 
1,0001., to which is added a cup, value 50/., with 10/. 
in money given by the Gunmakers’ Company, of 
London, and 10/. by the National Rifle Association. 
200, 500, and 600 yards; seven shots. 

6. The International Irish Challenge Trophy, 
value 5001., and a cup, value 5/., or money, to the best 
shot ; 200, 500, and 600 yards, seven shots. 

7. The Oxford and Cambridge Match, for the 
Chancellor’s Challenge Plate, value 1001., presented 
by the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., and by the Earl of 
Derby, K.G., for anuual competition by the Volun- 
teers of the Oxford and Cambridge Rifle Corps. 200, 
500, and 600 yards; seven shots. 

8. The China Challenge Cup, value 5251., presented 
by the volunteers in China for competition by the 
Home Volunteers, to which is added 501. by the 
National Rifle Association, aud divided into 25 
prizes. 500 yards; five shots. 

9. The Enfield Nursery Prize,—80l. presented by 
the National Rifle Association, with 50/. in money, 
divided into 13 prizes. 600 yards; five shots, 





10. The Martins’ Challenge Cup, value 50U., pre- 
sented by the National Rifle Association, with in 
money, divided into 13 prizes. 600 yards; five 
shots. 

11. The Belgian Challenge Cup, value 1002, pre- 
sented by the Chasseurs Eclaireurs of Brussels, and 
the Belgians who visited Wimbledon in 1866, to 
which is added 751. by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. Volley firing, 400 yards; five shots. 

12. The Consolidation Prizes, aggregate value 50/. 
—25l. from the Ladies’ Prize Fund, and 251. added 
by the National Rifle Association, divided into 36 
prizes; 500 yards; five shots. 

ALL Comers’ Prizes, OPEN TO ALL NATIONS. 

13. The Albert total aggregate value, 598/.—First 
Stage, 40 prizes, value 4987. 200, 600, and 800 yards ; 
seven shots. 

14. Second Stage, 1001. (cup or money), and the 
silver medal of the Western ludia Rifle Association, 
1,000 yards ; fifteen shots. 

15. The “Alexandra’’ prize ; total aggregate 
value, 1,0007. First stage, 156 prizes, value 825l., 
and 34 prizes, value 125/., for the highest aggregate 
scores at 200, 500, and 600 yards, five shots. 

16. Second stage, 501. (cup or money), 600 yards, 
sevon shots, 

17. The “Windmill” prizes, value 3757. First 
stage, 104 prizes, value 3501., 200 and 500 yards, five 
shots. 

18. Second stage, 257. (cup or money), 600 yards, 
seven shots. 

19. The “ Any Rifle” Association Cup, value 501., 
200 and 600 yards, seven shots. 

20. The “ Enfield” Association Cup, value 50/, 
200 and 500 yards, five shots. 

21. ‘he “ Any Rifle” Wimbledon Cup, value 1001, 
600 and 1,000 yards, seven shots. 

22. The “ Enfield” Wimbledon Cup, value 1002, 
200 and 600 yards, five shots. 

23. The Any Rifle “ Nursery ” Prizes, value 801, 
First stage, 20 prizes, value 801., 500 and GU0 yards, 
seven shots, 

24, Ladies’ Prizes, value 50/., at 1,000 yards, 
seven shots, with any rifle, five prizes of 51. each; 
and with Enfield rifles, at 500 yards, five shots, five 
prizes of 51. each. 

25. Carlton Prizes, value 9001., divided into three 
series for “any rifle” and the Enfield, “ Any 
rile” prizes, value 4152, and Enfield rifle prizes, 
value 485i, 

26. The Army and Navy Challenge Cup, value 
2651., presented by the National Rifle Association, 
to be competed for by non-commissioned officers and 
privates in the Army and Royal Marines, and by 
sailors in the Navy. First stage, 155/., divided into 
50 prizes, 500 and 600 yards, five shots. 

27. Second Stage, a cup, value 100/., and a prize 
of 101. to the best shot. 

28. The Army Prize, value 100/., presented by an 
officer in the Army to any battalion of the Guards or 
of the Line, to the Corps of the Royal Engineers, or 
toyal Marines who shall win it either two years con- 
secutively or three years at intervals; 500 yards, 15 
shots to be fired in two minutes. 

29. Breech-loading Prizes.—50l. by the Duke of 
Cambridge, 501. by the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, 8e- 
cretary of State for War, 25/. by Lord Northbrook, 
Under Secretary of State for War, 501. by Mr. Bass, 
M.P., 50/. in guns and rifles by Mr. Henry, of Edin- 
burgh, 212. iu rifles and a revolver by Messrs. Kerr 
and Co., and 1051. by Messrs. Eley Brothers. 

80. The Elcho Challenge Shield, valued at 1,0002, 
800, 900, and 1,000 yards, 15 shots. 

31. The Daily Telegraph Prize, a cup, valued 521. 
10s., 500 yards, five shots. 

82. The Ashburton Challenge Shield, value 1401, 
to be competed for by the public schouls, 200 and 5U0 
yards, five shots. 

83. The Spencer Cup, value 151., 500 yards, 7 shots. 

84, The “ Henry Peek” Prize, value 521. 10s., 500 
and 600 yards, 5 shots at the former and 7 at the 
latter range. 

85. The Dudley Prize, value 501., 800 and 1,000 
yards, five shots at 800 and seven shots at 1,000 yards. 

86. The Rifle Oaks, 500 yards, five shots. 

87. The ** Earwig” Prize, vatue 20/., presented by 
the Victoria Rifles, 500 yards, five shots. 

Besides the above there are numerous “extra 
prizes.” 





Rates po Not Fat on Ricn.—At whose ex- 
mse? At the expense of every working bee in the 
ive of England, whilst he and many other drones 
pay nothing at all, except on house rental. 
tenant-farmer or yeoman pays perhaps a tenth of 
his whole income to the relief of the poor, whilst a 
man who holds 50,0001. or 100,000/. on mortgage, 
with all the security of land, misses, if he chooses, 
all its duties and obligations, and very likely echoes 
he cry of educating children from rates to which 
he knows he shall not contribute. Property is an 
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ill-defined word, and I choose wealth as more signi- 
ficant in expression, and in no way can you grasp 
at wealth except through the i it pr 4 
leaving labour and wealth their intercourse, and 
taxing the result. Whenever you have the most 
unemployed poor, of course you need the most em- 
ploying power ; but what is the result of the present 
poor rate? By placing it on rental you tax that 
ennioring power when it is most wanted, increase 
the uuimted? “ weemployed poor, lessen the wages 
of the empfoyea, tax most the least wealthy pro- 
ducers, and let the most wealthy consumers go 
free; tax through rental or supposed income which 
cannot then be made, and let the money concen- 
trated from employed labour in better times go 
free, provided it has not taken a visible form, as if 
wealth, like matter, could not exist without being 
visible. Is this right, is it just? ‘True Liberalism 
should uproot all that is wrong, should give to the 
working man all that he can naturally and rightly 
demand; not give it by taking it from other 
people’s kets partially and unfairly; but, 
granting that consumers should be legislated for, 
as all are consumers, does not wish to rob one who 
is producer and consumer as well for the benefit 
of consumers alone, for he must necessarily pay 
his full share as consumer, however burdened as 
producer he may be. 


THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “The Rival Sisters,” §c., gc. 











—_——_@—_____. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Eanrty the next morning the youth arose,and after 
a of breakfast with his friends, left the 

ouse and walked fora short time, but finding in 
this no recreation he returned to the inn, and en- 
tering the parlour threw himself into one of the rude 
chairs, and gazed moodily out of the window, while 
bis mind travelled back over the many and diverse 
scenes of his life, which suggested bitter thoughts. 

At length he could endure it no longer, his 
temples ached from the ceaseless throbbing which 
his sad meditation engendered, to which the coarse 
jargon of the idlers around him, added irritation, 
and ere he left the house and again sought the 
street. 

For some time he paced to and fro in front of the 
house, vainly endeavouring to think of some diversion 
which would afford relief from the mental pain 
which oppressed him. 

At last,as his agitation increased and became 
intolerable, he raised his eyes and beheld that 
which suggested an idea which might at least 
afford some temporary amusement, if it did not 
serve to allay his disturbed feelings. 

The object which gave birth to the thought, at 
which the youth so eagerly grasped, was a young 
lady of striking beauty, ambling gently along on 
horseback. 

For a moment a doubt of his capability of eques- 
trian exercise arose in his mind as he reflected 
that he had never sat astride a horse, and knew 
nothing of the management of one. But these ob- 
jections were ara overruled, and with that im- 
pulse and resolute fearlessness which characterized 
him, determined to learn, and that hastily. Accor- 
dingly he entered the house and mado known his 
wishes. In a few moments a grey steed whose 
supple, slender limbs indicated speed, whose broad 
but well-shaped breast denoted endurance, and 
whose finely curved neck and brilliant eyes evinced 
spirit—was led to the door by a groom. 

“You are master of a horse, I suppose, sir ?’”’ 
remarked the landlord with a searching glance, 
which showed that his thoughts were pursuing a 
subject entirely different. 

“lf Tam not I will be’ was the youth’s reflection, 
but he rejoined : 

“T think he will not frighten me much.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the host, with another of those 
penetrative glances, * you are like the rest of your 
country’s riders, you never say yes or no,—" but 
I think—very good.” 

While he was talking, the youth, disdaining the 
services of the groom, had placed his hand upon 
the pommel of the saddle, and with an ease and 
grace which might have done credit to a professed 
equestrian, had sprang lightly into it. 

The landlord waved his hand, the youth seated 
himself firmly, pressed his fect hard in’ the stirrups, 
and relying upon his strength to keep himself in the 
saddle, recklessly struck the horse a blow, and in an 
instant was rushing away. 

_The indescribable sensation attending the first 
Tide upon horseback was experienced by the youth, 
only in a sligkt degree, and after he had rode a short 
time he felt as easy and unconstrained aos if he had 
been accustomed to the exercise from childhood. 

_For nearly a mile and a half the steed had sprang 
o'er the ground upona gallop, and as the air was 
Very warm, and sweat was appearing upon his flanks, 





his rider deemed it advisable as well as just to re- 
strain him, and acting upon this humane idea he 
drew rein until the animal fell into that rocking 
pace so peculiar to some horses, and so much more 
comfortable to the equestrian than the trot. 

Already he had left the city a considerable dis- 
tance in his rear, and was now out upon a grassy 
road, bordered on each side by tall palms, whose 
wide, circular leaves threw spherical shadows over 
the greensward, producing a mosaic effect, while the 
beautiful tropi plants nestling among the spear- 
grass, emitted their varied perfumes in lavish exu- 
berance upon the air, and which, mingling with the 
balmy southern breeze, created an intoxicating, de- 
licious odour unknown even to the warmest portion 
of our native land. 

Moving at aslow pace between these verdant walls 
of narure, dotted with their floral beauty, the youth 
had an excellent opportunity of satisfying his long- 
cherished desire, viewing the land of the sun; and 
with his sad thoughts driven away, his fine large 
eyes glowing with enthusiasm, his parted lips 
breathing the admiration which effervesced within, 
and his body bent forward, he gazed upon the luxu- 
riant earth, and sighed with wonder at its construc: 
tion, and love for its creator. 

At length so entranced did he become with the 
abundance of glory, that he halted, folded his arms, 
and while his face of wondrous beauty shone with 
the divine emotions which thrilled his very soul, he 
raised his dark glistening eyes to heaven, and lowly 
murmured : 

**T have glided upon the rolling sea where the sun- 
light gilded its spray, and watched with wonder and 
admiration the glistening iceberg, which, rocking 
with the motion of the waves, has presented heaven’s 
seemi ngly choicest colours in refulgent loveliness 
blended. I have seen the orb of day sink beneath 
the western flood, and colour the sparkling waters 
and azure sky with hues of exquisite magnificence. 
I have seen the weird grandeur of the terrific con- 
cussion of the warring elements, making wild yet 
sublime the dark rushing billows. I have seen all 
this—but here, where the mild breeze, like angels’ 
breath, wafts odours rare from sweet nature dis- 
tilled, where the vari-coloured buds lift their deli- 
cate tendrils to the smile of the sky and the kixs of 
the zephyr—where effulgence mingles with harmony, 
where beauty vies with beauty, where shade min- 
gles with shade, until the eye is dazzled and the 
mind enraptured—where the silentthough powerful 
voices of the variegated and delicate exotics appeal 
to the heart, and whisper, ‘ Behold me, I am Nature’s 
God! Behold me; ] am the creation of Him who 
rules the storm, and mitigates its fury. Behold me, 
for I am God, and Heis love!” 

And while the tear-drops trembled upon the long 
lashes of his luminous orbs, while every nerve was 
expanded with the emotions which controlled his 
being, the youth gazed around him, awe-struck and 
mute. 

Minutes passed, and the youth was only awoke 
from his poetic dream by the restlessness of his 
horse, who, as he felt the rein tighten, threw up his 
head, leaped forward— 

“And snorting still with rage and fear, 
He flew upon his far career.” 

So sudden and unexpected had been the fiery 
animal's leap, that the youth for the moment was 
unseated, but quickly regaining his equilibrium, 
pressing his feet into the stirrups, and clinging 
desperately to the bridle, he went on—on like the 
wind until the verdure appeared as but one line of 
green—on, on with foaming flank, and bristling 
mane, the affrighted horse rushed over the ground, 
on, on with mad strides and gleaming eye, until the 
mild south wind seemed like a hurricane. 

Bracing himself in the stirrups, Frank grasped 
the bridle-rein more firmly, and pulled until the 
muscles of his arm swelled, and the blood rushed to 
his face, while in tones hoarse with determination, 
came the words : 

“You shall stop, or my arms shall break!” 

And again he drew upon him, until his quivering 
head was arched, but he moderated not his speed, 
and with new power and rage darted on—on, until 
the youth seemed bewildered and lost in rushing 


air. 

The fiery heart was now aroused and angered at 
defeat, and while every lineament of his features 
expressed indomitable will, matchless courage, and 
resolution, he again wound the rein around his 
hands and exerted his strength to the utmost, and 
until weakness benumbed his arms; but the mad 
horse conscious of his own power obeyed not, nor 
even seemed to feel, but with strides more rapid 
and more fierce, plunged on—on by farmhouse 
and forest, over plain and hill, and on—on— 
furiously on!” 

* It is useless,’? murmured the youth, and letting 
go tho rein, he bent his head. In a moment he 
looked up, and while his face wore an expression of 
self-reproach, he mused : 

“Fool that lam! A moment since and smiling 
nature taught me love to man and beast, and here 








TI have added to this creature's pain by putting him 
in torture! Oh, shall I ever curb my spirit, and 
quell my fiery heart? Now let me try the under- 
lying principle of nature, and watch its effect.”’ 

And bending forward he laid his head upon fhe 
horse’s neck, patted his glistening flank, and 
spoke soothing words. Moments passed. It seemed 
to the youth that the animal’s pace slackened, and 
still he continued to caress him, and he answered 
by neighs which seemed modulated from their 
fierceness of a moment before. 

The youth became intensely interested in his ex- 
periment, and his face again shone with love and 
sympathy, while real repentance filled his heart, 
and ho sincerely hoped he should conquer. 

When faith had almost died out, the steed turned 
his head, and to the imaginative youth seemed to 
glance with reconciliation upon him, Presently 
the horse subsided into a walk, and turned his 
head at intervals towards his young rider, to whom 
the gesture seemed to say : 

**Seo what kindness will do!” 

Again reverence impregnated the heart of the 
youth, that heart which was the abode of so many 
and turbulent emotions, which could be quickly 
ignited to hate or warmed to love. Raising his eyes 
to Heaven, he devoutly murmured: 

“Oh, thou great Creator, how inscrutable thy 
works, and what humble instruments thou takest 
to execute thy divine will! I, who by kind friends 
have often been conjured to conquer my temper, 
and have tried in vain—I, with my intellect, am at 
last taught—I hope—a life-long lesson, taught that 
love is the world’s lever, and by a horse !”’ 

And, with contrition, wonder, and shame, he 
leaned his head upon the proudly-arched neck of 
his steed, and relapsed into thought, 

When he again looked up, his face was calm and 
tranquil, and reflected the finer feelings of his being, 
which were brought out in irradiating glory upoa 
his beautiful features. 

His mind, too, by this simple incident, had re- 
ceived a deep and lasting impression, and the first 
intensity of his fiery heart was subdaed. 

For a short distance he rode on in silence. 

As he turned an angle of the road, he saw a few 
rods before him, an elderly gentleman of fine form 
and venerable appearance, and whose iron-gray 
locks hung around a face kind and mild, yet bear- 
ing a certain degree of hauteur. He approached 
with moderate, but firm steps, his head erect, and 
his eyes directed upon the ground. 

Frank glanced casually towards him, and at the 
same instant the other raised his eyes and beheld 
the youth. 

Frank saw nothing in the appearance of tho 
stranger to excite his curiosity or attract his atten- 
tion, but still he gazed, not upon him, but toward 
him. : 

As the old gentleman saw the youth he paused, 
shaded his eye with his hand, and walked to tho 
right of the road, then to the left, and looked 
earnestly upon him from every point of view. 

“ He acts very strangely,” mused the youth; “ he 
probably mistakes me for an acquaintance.” 

The gentleman ran forward a few steps, held his 
cane beneath his arm, and shading his eyes with both 
hands, regarded the —_ intently for a moment, 
then he started rapidly forward, and as if doubting 
again, halted and gazed searchingly upon him for 
some time. 

‘*‘ Another adventure, I suppose,” soliloquised 
tke youth, again glancing towards him, “or else 
the grimaces and gestures are but the offspring of 
a brain diseased.”’ 

The stranger’s body was now bent, with one hand 
raised and the other vigorously wielding the cane, 
while his features wore a look of painful doubt. A 
moment he remained there, and then approached 
the pent with all the speed of which he was 
capable. 

“It is too bad to make him run,” said the youth, 
serio-comically, ‘ I wili save him the trouble. For- 
ward, Lex!’ 

The intelligent animal instantly obeyed, and pre- 
sently was at the side of the stranger, and at the 
command of his young master, there halted. 

The old man drew nearer, and pressed his hands 
to his brow, while his features wore an expression 
of blended hope and joy, and his facial muscles 
alternately contracted and relaxed. For a full 
minute he stood thus gazing steadily into the youth’s 
face, then ho. trembled, a look of supreme happi- 
ness swept over his features, and made dim his 
eyes, and clasping the youth’s right hand he pressed 
it warmly, and cried, ina quivering voice, and in 
the Spanish language : 

2 h, my son—my dear, long-lost boy! Oh, thou 
art returned tome! Oh, what happiness is this! 
Heaven, I praise thee!” 

The youth’s first impu'se was to langh ; then, as 
he beheld the soul’s earnestness written upon those 
features so tenderly upraised to him, and heard 
tho sincere tones of that mild voice tremulous with 
its weight of emotion, he became sad ; and then his 
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melancholy changed to amazement as he thought 
of the signification of his words, and in mute won* 
der he turned his dark eyes upon him. 

So absorbed was the old gentleman in his joy, 80 
oblivious to everything else was he, that he reflected 
not that he had received no answer, but continued 
to caress the youth, meantime murmuring unin- 
telligible words in fond accents. At length, as the 
first intensity of his new-found bliss subsided he 
raised his eyes, and while his face beamed with 
love he ejaculated : 

“Oh, my Enrique—my boy~why do you remain 
silent? Speak to mespeak to your father!” and 
a wave of sadness swept over his features. 

Slowly the youth regained his power of mind 
which had seemed benumbed by words, and 
with his face pale from the wild doubt, hope, and 
astonishment which oppressed him, he stammered : 

“You call me son—you speak to me in Spanish— 
: aaa but little of it, and never saw you 

efore.”” 

‘“ Never saw me before ?” shrieked theold gentle. 
man in accents of pain. “ Will you deny your 
father, boy—will you break his heart?” and he 
gazed beseechingly upon him. 

; The youth passed _~ ~- across his om as if 

o clear his brain from the many and strange 
thoughts that rendered it confased, and still ad- 
ne him in Spanish, wearily, though tenderly, 
Bala: 

“Calm yourself, sir, you mistake; I am not your 
son. Now talk quietly, please, and im English.” 


The old man gazed silently upon him for a mo- 
ment, and then, while a spasm of anguish convulsed 
his features, he bent his head, and im excellent 
English, moaned : 

“My boy is mad! Oh, Heaven; why is this— 
why shall he who has been lost to me for years be 
returned to me a maniac? Oh, oh! I cannot bear 


The deep sorrow which the other evinced aroused 
the sympathy of the youth, and dismounting, he 
advanced to his side, and soothingly said : 

“My dear sir, pray be calm; I will listen to all 
you say, but do not thus agitate yourself.” 

He lifted his hand, and while the look of grief 
gradually gave place to one of hope, he grasped the 
youth’s hand tenaciously, and gazing into his face, 
lowly said—his head meantime shaking in reflective 
confirmation of his words : 

“Yes, yes ; the same dark hair, the same glorions 
eyes grown brighter by time, tlie same beautiful 
features! Oh, Enrique, Enrique, do you not know 
your father ?—speak, oh speak !’’ 

And the old man threw his arms about the youth’s 
neck, and bent his eyes imploringly upon him, 
while his aged face betrayed only too vividly the 
ae interest which usurped every other feeling of 

is being. 

The youth became more sad and embarrassed 
every moment. How to act he did not know. 
Words in opposition would only again call forth 
the old man’s grief, silence would give him pain, 
arid to acquiesce would be in direct opposition to 
his own feelings. What, then, should he do? This 
was a most harrowing question, and one that he 
could not answer. 

While the youth had been deliberating, the old 
man had several times repeated his question, and 
each time with new fervency, and the youth felt 
that he must make some answer, and witha long- 
drawn sigh, he rejoined : 

“I do not intend to wound your feelings, and the 
only way I can prevent myself from doing so is to 
leave you.” 

“No, no, no!’ he interrupted, grasping his arm 
more firmly, ‘‘though you have forgotten me— 
though you deny your mother-tonguethough you 
would sell your birthright, you shall never again 
leave me—no, never!’’ 

The youth raised his eyes to the sky, and then 
gazed dreamily upon the luxuriant east. It was 
the only way he could convince himeelf that this 
was no vision, this most perplexing incident of his 
life—no, not life, but an unnatural existence. 

“Come,” said the old gentleman, ‘come with 
me to your home, and when there, memory will as- 
sert itself, and you shall see the dear old place 
where years ago I held you upon my kneéoin the 
sunlight—come, you shall sce your mother !” 

How that word thtilled the heart of the lonely 
youth—that word ever to him the sweetest and ten- 
derest. And yet he felt~knew, as the momentary 
joy was swept away, that he should not see her, his 

eart told him that he should not, and yet he 
must pass through the ordeal of mocking lore, of 
resting upon the breast of her who was no kin of 
his, for the old man’s clasp was strong, and he 
could not break it without injury to him. Hoe 
— and then tried to calm himself for the 

rial. 

“Yes, yes,” continued the old gentleman, with 
a loving glance, “ you shall see the old place, you 
shall see Sylvia, your sister, she is now a beautiful 
girl! Qh, you shall see all. and know all, and then 


” 


{Ou will be my own dear boy again, and remem- 
er!’ 


And in his happy enthusiasm he again clasped 
the youth to his breast, and stroked his hair, and 
murmured : 

“Enrique! dear—dear Enrique!”’ with all a dot- 
ing father’s love. 

Of all the positions which it had been the youth's 
lot to be placed in this was the most precariousand 
perplexing. It was his desire not te wound the 
sensitive nature of the mam who caressed him with 
such affection, yet every word that arose to his lips 
was ne —-~ to —- the mas hg ae he 
so much desire: avoid. Consequently, he only 
smiled when his companion addressed him; and dis- 
engaging himself from his arms, hé walked along 
Ae ag man’s side, leading his horse with his 

After a short walk they reached the house, or 
hacienda, as it is termed ; and as others of its class 
have been so often described by various authors, I 
will not weary the reader and myself with a useless: 

ear the door, with one hand resting upon the 
saddle, and the other fondly smoething the neck of 
her horse, stood a beautiful girl, her long raven 
tresses falling over hershouldersin luxuriant curls, 
and her sup sym i slightly in- 
clined, which served to add to-its grace, and make 
ni dee patie Eun 
; er he 8 2" C) 
who had rode by the hotel, and furnislied the idea 
whieh had culminated in his prosent emb=rrass- 
ment. The coincidence was remarkable, more than 
usually so, and as heeflected upon it he saw how 
closely every link of the chain was united, and how 
inseparable they were from his life. 

Presently the maiden changed her position, and 
her eyes rested upon the youth. A moment she 
gazed upon him, half in do half in wonder, and 
her mind, and her heart res: , the fountain of 
her joy burst forth, and with a glad ory she darted 
forward, threw her arms about his , and 
pressed kiss after kiss upon his lips, meantime 
murmuring : 

‘* Oh, Enrique, dear—dear brother, you have come 
back! Oh, now we will be so happy!” ~ 

The youth remained passive, and accepted with 
meek and proper spirit the sweetuess thrust upon 
him, but did na return the caress which, like drops 
of perfumed dew, fell upon his cheeks and lips. In 
her excitement she noticed it not, but as het enthu- 
siasm gradually melted away, she looked into his 
face, and not perceiving the joy which naturally 
should dwell there, she stepped back, and .while her 
featutes became pensive, she said, in a tone o: 
tender reproach : 

“Oh, Enrique, you are not as happy to see me as 
Iam to see you—why is it ?” 

“You speak the truth,’”’ was his reflection, but 
= — smile, he —e * i 

- ve grown very quiet, Sylvia, pardon me.” 

“Ah, yes,” added the father, etfully, ‘ En- 
rique is not well, Sylvia, you-taust bring him back 
to remembrance of us. by your love and gentle- 
ness.” 

“Not well, father?” repeated the girl, glancing 
apprehensively from one to the other. “‘ Surely he 
could not forget us ?”’ 

“TI should like to know my last name,” inter- 
posed the youth, with downcast eye, thinking his 
insanity might as well be established as ref 5 

“You hear,’’ said the father, in a low, ed 
tone, ‘*‘ you hear, dear Sylvia, he does not know his 
own name! Qh, that a De Vega d come to 
this—it is dreadful!’ and the old man clasped his 
hands, and raised his eyes to heaven in mute 


ap , 

‘The youth said nothing, but stood with one hand 
in his breast, and his eyes directed upon the 
ground. Whatshould hedo? Should hecontinue 
the farce of insanity? Should he tty to con- 
vince them by a rehearsal of his former life, that 
he bad no claim upon them! No! a repetition of 
the strange events through which he had passed, 
would only serve to strengthen the idea of his lu- 
nacy. He could not decide, for at that instant 
Sylvia approached, and placing her arm around 
his neck, gently said, with just a toueh of com- 
passion : 

“Come, Enriaue, and see our mother, and please 
greet her warmly, for she has mourned for o, 

With a faint hope that he could satisfy her that 
he was not her brother, and that the belief which 
she harboured, in common with her father, was but 
a delusion, he took her hand, and bending his glow- 
ing orbs upon her, gravely said : 

“ Sylvia, listen to me. Your father was much 
excited when he saw me, himself into 
the belief that I was, and am, his son, of which I 
could not disabuse him. But to you I can speak 
with more freedom, and with: less fear of causing 
such passionate outbursts of grief, and I tell you 





candidly, honestly, that it is a mistake, I never 


f | Eulalie, and ad 


until to-day, I never saw you until to. 
‘ou were as near relatives to me as you 
ee it reasonable to suppose that I 
} 9 
is remarks thegirl had gazed earnestly, 
into his face, and as she saw every linea. 
ment she had known in childhood, even to the man. 
in which his curls clustered around his brow, 
heard his v which sounded so natural upon 
the idea which her father had suggested in- 
to a factin her mind, and ignoring his words 


panes Amy ber I asked 

7 ique, you remem you 
to come and see our mother ? Come, that’s a dear bro- 
ther,’’ and she moved towards the house. 

Well aware that further words were useless, and 
would only redound to his discredit, he walked 
moodily into the house, and once more hoped that 
the keen eyes of the mother would discover to the 
father and daughter their error. 

In an easy-chait in the centre of the finely-fur. 
nished sitting room, sat a mild-faced lovable woman, 
whose hair, though silvered by age, was yet abun. 
dant, and rolled back from a brow white and high. 

Standing at the side of the chair with one arm 
resting upon it, while his eyes scrutinised closely 
the face of the youth, that he might noticeits least 
change of expression, was her husband, Don Santo 


De Ve 

Slowly, the youth be prope: while his heart 
ached as he fhought of the emotions which would 
be aroused in the good woman’s breast, and lavished 
upon a false object, but he consoled himself that it 
was not of his own seeking. 

As the lady saw his features she started forward, 
then fell bask into her chair and gazed upon him in 
dreamy silence. A moment passed—her expression 
changed, her eyes dilated, and shone with the ten- 
derest of love ; her breath eante in gasps; she tot- 
tered to her feet, staggered forward, and sank upon 


then as the weleome realization rushed in upén | his b 


reast, m 3 
** My child! obild ! yon have come home again 
—home! 0, det Maven my swéet boy! my sweet 
Enrique! My heart is now again whole!” : 

Her influ so calm and pure, and carrying 
with it. devoted love, found tion if not reci- 
procation in the heart of the youth, and he could 
not resist the im to encircle her with his arms, 
and press @ soft kiss upon her cheek. i 

Don Santo saw the action, and with hope revived 
in his breast, he gladly exclaimed : 

“Oh, I knew you could not resist that, eS boy! 
I knew your mother’s kiss would bring back your 
memory! And am I not thankful? Oh, yes, yes!” 
and the old man dashed a tear from his eye. 

“ Why do yous so, husband ?”’ asked Donna 
“ My Enrique needs nothing to 
make him remember the bosom whereon he was 
cradled—no, no! Do you, my child?’ 

“ For an instant the youth straggled with him- 
self, What could he say to the question which had 
just dropped from that mother’s tipe, and who now 
gazed affectionately upon him. e hesitated, and 
then in a voice tremulous from the many undefin- 
able emotions which possessed him, he replied: 

“*T sincerely hope not. 

You hear, my husband,” cried Donna Eulalie in 
ous tones, “‘ you hear how his voice quivers with 

ve for his mothe, the sweet child,” and she again 

~—eae him. ‘ “ ‘ 

Sylvia stood a few steps away gazing with mois 
eyes upon the scene, and devoutly hoping that 
soon in her brother’s mind ‘might raised a re- 
— of herself which would cause him to love 


“Now my Enrique” said Donna Eulalie, stroking 
Sepeets hair and geting into his face with her 
mild love-lit-eyes. ‘“ You must tell me where you 
have been in long years that I have not seen 
you; tell me all all about it, my darling child, for 
your mother’s heart has often been heavy with sor- 
row as she thought of you far—far away, she knew 
not where. But now you will tell me, ear 
Enrique ?” 

The youth sighed. To tell the truth would be 
frnitless,as it would not be believed. To speak 
false was against his natural integrity, and again 
if he wished to, he knew not enoug! the circum- 
stances attending his (?) new-found family to con- 
struct it upon “scientific principles,” as his lamented 
friend would say. But he must speak, and that 

uickly, for Donna Eulalie’sface was becoming sad. 
Locking up, with a forced smile of reassurance he 
retw 3 

‘“* Tam here now ; let the remain the past.” 

With a mother’s solicit and fearing that the 
purpose of the evasion was toconceal something, 
she gazed earnestly into his face, and queried : 

“You have done nothing wrong my son thatcauses 
you to elude my question thus? You come back to 
me with a pure heart and conscience ?”’ BS 

With trath he could reply to this, and raising 
his luminous orbs to her face, he responded : 
“ My conscience is clear, my honour is firm, and 





my heart is pure.’”’ 











‘the evening was s: 
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4 Ah, my dear Enrique, your eyes told me ere the | known power at work which served to checkmate | then, while his full, dark eye shone with a peculiar 


words left your lips. 1 ought to have known,—an 
yet life has temptations for the best, and the fair- 
ost and purest-hearted may fall, but thank Heaven 
my child has not, and Iam happier in being ass 

of it from his own lips.” 

He smiled and bowed his head ; he could not reply 
without compromising his honour. 

Donna Enulalie thinking that silence best ex- 
pressed his happiness—very fortunately for him— 
pursued her interrogatories no further, but sat 
regarding him with a quiet smile of love and new 
contentment. 

In a short time Don Santo ested him to walk 
out and view the spots where he had revelled in 
childish glee. Mutely the youth followed him, 
and as mu’ listened to the details of many an 
infantile f, and pastime, which the old gentle- 
man repeated with that enthusiasm so peculiar 
to parents when age has left its mark upon their 
brow, and they delight in travelling o’er the vista 
of the past, and bringing to light again scenes 
long gone. 

To many and oft-repeated questions, the 
youth gave equivocal and evasive answera, which 
could be construed by his hearer into @ negative, 
and ive, or , or neither, 

_ Though the Don was not satisfied, yet he felt re- 
lieved, and his belief in the youth's lunacy was 


done. Frank could not but admire her and 
goodness, and had he been free from the ~ 
a 


and continual fear of embarassment, i 
forced position as her brother could 


have enjoyed her society very much. Ag it was he} 


was necessarily reticent, uneasy lest ke should say 
something which would serve to s 
lief in his insanity—which latter had aa 
become a source of much amnoyanee. to ran 
apprehensive lest he wound her by #ome 
‘casual remark and thus call forth her grief. 

Several times during the afternoon he tried to 


reach the stables unperceived and get His horse’ 


that he might escape, but the Don intercepted him 
each time and conducted him back to the house, and 
with sad, grieved face informed Sylvia of the re- 
turn of her brother’s malady, and enjoined her to 
keep strict yet loving watch upon him. 

In this manner the day passed away. At last 
t , spent, and the youth felt almost 
joyful in the anticipation of being alone with his 
thoughts, which, although unpleasant, were far 
more onqte companions than those with whom 
he was obliged to enact a false part—to live a lie. 

As he entered his room he drew a deep sigh of 
relief, and throwing himself upon the couch 
out upon the star-lit heavens, and soliloqni : 

“Again has the mystic wheel of fortune revolved, 
and I am suddenly surrounded by those who call 
me son, and brother, and lavish their heart’s love 
upon me, while I only too well know that I am an 
—ameen, and yet—Heaven knows—I am not eul- 


8. 
“ A mother’s kiss fresh upon my lips, a good kind 
mother who fondly imagines ’ti the flips of her son 
which were just pressed to hers. A sister, lovely 
as an houri, clings around my neck and calls me 
brother, in a voice sweet in its pathos.” 

He paused; his expression changed to one of 
melancholy, and pushing the dark curls from his 
brow, be continued ; 

“And yet I know not these people who seek to 
make me whatIam not. But, dare I tell them so, 
ominous shakes of each individual head occur, 
pitying glances are cast towards and upon me, and 
the tears gather in the eyes of those who are called 
my mother and my sister, and my reputed father’s 
face becomes sad and grave, and all consider me a 
maniac. This I cannot bear, and I had rather 
enact the role which is thrust upon me than be the 
object of compassion. Oh, life, life, 
what a mystery thou art! But since Heaven has 
80 ordained, it would be worse than foolish for me 
to rebel, and with as good grace as possible will I 
work out this portion of my destiny, as I have the 
preceding ones. Faith and hope will 
And now let me woo sweet sleep, that I may forget 
Tora time this most strange existence.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Tue last darling project which had arose in the 
prolific brain of the versatile Samuel Wilton, senior, 
and which the reader will remember was to bring 
the heiress under his paternal care, had signally 
failed, and thereby caused Mr. Wilton much regret, 
but far more anger. 

Why it had not succeeded, neither he nor his 
legal adviser, Mr. Kenneth, could possibly deter- 
mine, though, in partial explanation, the latter 
Becretly confiled to Mr, Wilton his suspicions, 
tending to suggest that there was another and un- 


d| their endeavours. For, as Mr. Kenneth averred, 


his men whom he had sent to convey away the 
heiress had been preceded by a stranger, who had 


ured | already grasped her arm and was about to depart 


with her, when a bright red flush lighted the apart- 
ment, and a spectre appeared, which so terrified the 
stranger that he fell upon his face and then crawled 
down the stairs, while the men whom Mr. Kenneth 
had sent were stupefied, as it were, with amazement 
and fear, and had not power te act, 

Dissati yet not daring to contradict Mr, 
Kenneth’s statements or frustrate hig attempts, Mr, 


Wilton merel ressed his the disap. | ing 
Room ion “aprtaite. ne tomtiae 


pointment, and counselled 

measures. 

ee interview, of my I have Pm > 

ee, occurred upon the night 

cnmich ie events described inte poweding ha 
Sines thet time Mr, had spent many hours 

in reflecting w to 

s of his 


and protecting f: 
Senehediniel sister, Rey Sy Fy all who might 
h her with motives w eomtained the 


, the pursue in 
Sint reat ears rca 
th 


light, and his rich, red lips curled slightly with 
scorn, he said, im a tone of for-od mildness : 

“You are not very glad to see me, Mr. Wilton.” 

“That voice!” exclaimed Mr. Wilton, leaping 
from his chair, and regarding the other with mingled 
gladness and surprise. 

“Oh, my dear Arthur, Fam happy—very happy 
to see you again. I thought you would return to 
me 


And he grasped the young man’s hands, and 
shook them cordially, meantime gazing earnestly 
into his face. Then his seat, and motion- 
wis — nion to @ ae A ~y side, he as- 
sumed a mildly rep ook, and said : 

“Oh, Arthur, I =... very anxious about 
you, and passed sad hours in consequence of 
your absence. Now tell me why you left me—how 
you could find it in your heart to run away from me, 
when you know how much I loved you ?” 

During his remarks the lad kept his eyes directed 
= the floor. As the other finished, he looked up 

@ quick, uneasy glance, and hastily returned : 

“T did not go voluntarily, I was taken away.” 

“Taken !” repeated Mr. Wilton, raising his 
eyebrows, “ can you mean?” 

The lad’s lips were eompressed for an instant, 


approac 
least particle of selfishness, then he responded; 

How to accomplish this allebsorbing question— | ‘I went to sleep as usual in my yoom. When I 
force, He would have ge more todo it. It | awoke I found myself in a carriage riding along a 
seemed too much like ing by stealth, and | country read,” 
might redound to his ow t,and thereby do| ‘“‘ You astonish.me,” ejaculated Mr, Wilton, with 
him tice. mouth and eyes di » “bat go on — where 

should he he 4: were you: to?” 
upon and at that 1 “I was te'\Mewhaven, and put on board a 
means were cor financial | ship.” 
‘to Miss whom,| ‘ Well, well; what nexpf" interrupted Mr. Wil- 

. i to the | ton, his increasing with each word. 

; a eg ee of money was ok te Asthar, tf careless fone of 
orthcoming cupidity. contempt, “ ship sailed, and I with it. e en- 

He my te to seek her and make the | countered a shomn; tho vessel sprung a leak, and 


ny when he reflected that it was for 
e benefit of the heiress, he cast all personal 
scruples aside, and arraying himself to suit the 
tastes of his fastidious relative, he called upon her, 
and used every argument, however remote, to cause 
‘her to accede to his request. 

But Miss Angelina said “ No,”’ and was firm and 
unmoveable in her decision ; and, to add to his dis- 
appointment and in, she taunted him and 
jeered at him until he left the house in a towering 
passion, determined to do something desperate, 
what, he knew not; but as he walked on towards his 
home, reflecting upon the insults he had received 
an idea leaped so quickly into his mind that he sud- 
denly halted and struck his hands together with a 
motion indicative of satisfaction. 

The thought which rendered Mr. Wilton so very 
demonstrative was the one which he had so vehe- 
mently expressed when the intelligence was brought 
to him of the discovery of the heiress—that she was 
not the heiress ; and although he did not really be- 
lieve such to be the case, yet he desired to make it 
appear so, and turning, he directed his course to- 
wards Fulton Street, visited Messrs. Graves and 
Bowker, ship-owners, and imparted to them his 
suspicions. 

The trustees heard him through very quietly, and 
then suggested a visit to the City ogee , where, to 
Mr. Wilton’s mortification, they exhibited the record 
of her birth, and significantly asked him if he was 
satisfied, to which question the urbane gentleman 
made a smiling reply, though he felt very much like 
pulling their noses for their cool, composed, and 
what he esteemed impudent manner towards him ; 
but, holding in abeyance those belligerent desires, 
and realizing that his resentment towards his sister 
had caused him to act very foolishly, he bade them 
good morning, and returned to his mansion pro- 
voked and irritated. 

With this slight retrospective view of the move- 
ments of Mr, Wilton, I bring myself up to the line 
of the closing of the preceding chapter. 

Mr. Wilton sat in his lour, his brow con- 
tracted, his lips compressed, and his eyes moving 
restlessly, while his mind was occupied in cogi- 
tating upon the adyerse circumstances which had 
made him miserable. At length he started from 
his chair, and, striking his fists together, angrily 


at last triumph. | cried 


“Thus far I have been opposed and defeated by 
that sister of mine, but it shall not be so much 
longer! I swear that she shall not scoff and jeer 
at meintriumph! Ugh! Defeated by a woman, 
and such a woman—it is maddening !’’ 

And Mr. Wilton resumed his chair and cast his 
eyes upon the floor, while thought after thought 
flew through his mind, suggesting all manner of 

lans and schemes, but were dismissed as 
impracticable. 

Presently the door opened. A person advanced, 
and paused at the merchant’s side. _ 

Thinking the intruder was his promising son, Mr. 
Wilton made no motion. 








In silence a moment the young man stood, and 








was wrecked.” 

“Wrecked !” interposed Mr, Wilton, excitedly, 
and lifting his hands in dismay, “‘ How in Heaven's 
name were you saved ?”’ 

Arthur’s brows were contracted, and he dropped 
his eyes as he rejoined : 

‘A passing ship rescued me. I arrived here only 
two hours ago.” 

“Qh, my dear Arthur,” said Mr. Wilton, with 
deep sympathy, “ you have suffered very much, and 
have been exposed to great peril, Itis all strange, 
very strange, but I have one consolation in soagleiry | 
that it is rary and you are again with me, and 
shall see that you are happy enough to repay you 
for all your trials.” . 

“T hope you will,” was the answer, spoken quick 
-—~s0 quick that it seemed spiteful, 

“There, my dear Arthur, you use that hard tone 
once again,” pursued Mr. Wilton, with an injured 
look ; ‘‘ you remember how sad it formerly made 
me. Oh, I have many times hoped that if ever you 
saw me again, you would always speak kindly, but 
I fear you still blame me for that unhpppy affair.” 

The moved uneasily in his chair, looked every 
way but towards Mr. Wilton, and replied : 

“Yes—that is—I mean no, certainly not, I had 
quite forgotten it.” 

“T am very glad; "tis best to forget the shadows 
and remember only the sunbeams of life; but to 
return to our former subject a moment, where did 
you leave Dombey ?”’ , 

“What? who is Dom--?” he paused, his face 
flushed, and brshing his hair back to conceal it, 
he hurried/y continued: “ Oh, yes, I left him at 
Newhaven—no—no-—confound my memory, he was 
lost in thesea; tried very hard to save him, but it 
was useless,” 

“ And of course that caused you much sorrow ?”” 
interrogated Mr. Wilton, with a keen glance. 

“It did, and I feel it only too deeply now,” re- 
turned Arthur, his black eyes shining, “but I 
should like to have you use a different tone.” 

“ Pray do not speak so harshly, my dear Arthur,” 
responded Mr. Wilton, his momentary doubt dis- 

ed by the light of the lad’s large eyes ; “ you 
— it always hurt me, and it does now. I am 
sorry to see that you have not conquered your quick 
temper.” 

The young man steadily into his face, and 
smiled incredulously, almost sneeringly, but spoke 
no word. : f 

Mr. Wilton passed his hand over his brow, raised 
his eyes reprovingly, drew down the corners of his 
mouth, and scornfully said: 

“ Oh, Arthur, how can you pain me so, when you 
know how I have pined for you during your ab- 
sence, ante — a _ ere you, and been 
rewarded only by disappointment.” ! 

The lad turned his head away, shrugged his 
shoulders, and unconcernedly asked : 

“What have I done to injure yon ?”” ’ 

Mr. Wilton cast a quick, searching glance into 
the lad’s face, and then, again assuming his grieved 
look, rejoined = 
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“Your smile of indifference tells me that you do | 
‘ot love me as you ought. I cannot call you cruel, | 
ut I will say that your words and looks cause me 
iuch regret and sadness.” 

Arthur’s nostrils dilated, his lips quivered as if 
inder restraint ; then his expression changed to one 
{ forced interest, and he answered : 

“You appear to be very sensitive, but there is no | 
eed of your experiencing such deep grief on my | 
vecount,”’ 

“What has changed you so, my dear boy?” said 
Ir. Wilton, with a puzzled look ; “‘ your manner | 

. different, and you speak more rapidly, and, excuse | 
ie, more carelessly than was your wont.” 

Arthur throw his head back imp>rionsly, his eyes | 
parkled brilliantly, and he impatiently replied : 

* Time—adventure—life have changed me! I am | 
10 longer a boy to be whined over!” 

Mr. Wilton’s soft, injured leok vanished, and | 
onding upon him a glance of stern reproof, he 

avely said: 

“You are an ungrateful boy. v ™ van appreciate 
iothing.”” 

“That’s the reason I can’t apseots ‘ | 
aurned Arthur, with a mocking sinile, 

« superior—nothing !” 

Mr. Wilton’s brows rolled down, his round gleam- 
ng eyes moved restlessly, and biting his lips to 
ioke the intensity of his anger, he accusingly 
vid : 

“You have grown up impudent; you have been 
n bad company, for you are not tle morul high- | 

inded youth that you were when you left my 
use.” 

The lad trembled ; his face paled, and the mus- 
‘les around his mouth contracted as if by a strug- 
le within. A moment he remained thus; then the 
spect of his features changed, his lips curled ina 
iid smile, and rising to his fect, he responded in a 
uckless, bitter tone: 

“Ha, ha, ha! glad I’ve got into good society 
zain.” 

‘What do you mean, sir?” demanded Mr. Wil- 
on, indignantly. 

‘The young man turned, hesitated, his face flushed, 
is fists closed ; he started forward, wavered, and 
ien throwing himself foreibly into a chair, as if to 
uell his passionate feelings, raised his burning eyes, 
ind ejaculated : 

‘* Nothing, nothing! but doh’t eronse me—don’t 
nake me mad! Ugh! if you do—~”’ 

And again he jumped to his fect, and hastily 
vxvced the room, while his form quivered with sup- 
»ressed rage. 





Mr. Wilton gazed upon him with fear, estenish- 


{WHICH WILL BE MASTER P] 


ment, and doubt commingled, and in drawling tones 
said : 

“Why, my dear Arthur, your temper is terrible, 
more than ever; do be calm.” 

“ Do not call me dear,’’ he petulantly exclaimed. 
“T am not worthy of any affection, even if yours 
were genuine, which you and I very well know it is 
not.” 

Mr. Wilton’s teeth came together, and by an ef- 
fort he repressed his wrath, and was silent for some 
moments. Having regained his composure, he re- 
marked : 

‘“You talk very strangely and seem agitated. 
What can trouble you ?” 

“It’s none of your business !” he violently shou- 


| ted. 


Then remembering himself, he hastily advanced, 
grasped Mr. Wilton’s hand, and penitently added: 

“Forgive me—forgive me! I hardly knew what 
I said.” 

“I do, my boy, I do,”’ rejoined Mr. Wilton, with 
a soft, sad smile; * but you do not look well. Let 
ine order something. What will you have ?” 

The lad sighed, walked the room more rapidly, 


| and ejaculated : 


” 


‘Coffee, please—very strong. 

Mr. Wilton glanced askance at him, and then 
arose and rang the bell. 

_A servant appeared, and the necessary order was 
given. 

Ina short time lunch was announced, and Mr. 
Wilton and Arthur descended to the dining-room. 

After drinking tho contents of two cups, Arthur 
smiled faintly, and said: 

“IT am better now. I have been very rudo to you. 
I ask your pardon.” 

“Granted with pleasure, my dear Arthur,” an- 
swered Mr. Wilton, affably. ‘“ You were faint and 
weary—cause enough for irritability. Think no 
more of it.” 

The lad bowed. He dared not trust his voice to 
speak. His exterior was calm, but there was a war 
within. 

Presently they ascended to the drawing-room, 
whore they found Wilton junior. 

As the latter saw the lad, he swaggered forward, 
elutched nis hand, and shouted : 

“How are you? You've come back again, hey ? 
Glad te see you !” 

Arthur’s eyes gleamed alitile ; buthe composedly 
and briefly replied : 

“Thank you!” 

“Whew!” cried Wilton, junior, looking him over 
from head to foot, “‘ you’ve gained about as much 
dignity as you capsarry. Why the deuce don’t you 





apes not grunt like an old deacon with the gout, 
e pe? 


“T have nothing to say,’’ returned Arthur, re~ 
pressing by an effort his angr7 contempt. 

“The deuce, you haven’t!’’ continued Wilton,,. 
junior, in his blas¢ manner; ‘* but I remember one 
night you had a good deal to say. You were ag 
moral and good as o!d Whitefield himself ; don’t you: 
recollect ?”” 

Arthur appeared confused, cast down his eyes, 
pushed his raven curls from his brow, and them 
hesitatingly responded : 

* Yes, I believe I do; but trifles do not long hold 
a place in my memory.” 

“Trifles, eh!’ repeated Wilton, junior, glancing 
from his father to the lad. ‘So you call thata 
trifle, do you? You’re getting pretty consequential, 
you are; butcome, tell us where you've been. I’ll bet 
you a fiver, that you've been travelling as agent with 
some ballet-troupe, and making love to the girls, 
come now, own——”’ 

“Samael!” interrupted Wilton, senior, sternly, 
**T will not hear such language—be silent, or leave 
the room !” 

“Qh, trash, father!’’ exclaimed Wilton, junior,. 
derisively. ‘“‘ What I say won’t hurt Arthur. He 
ain’t so thin-skinned as that comes to.” 

Arthur thus referred to, was seen to tremble, and 
his face to grow a bright red, but he compressed 
his lips, and remained silent. 

“Samuel!” and he placed his hand heavily upon. 
his son’s shoulder, “‘ youareinsulting. I will have 
no more of it, do you understand me ?” 

Wilton, junior, looked into his father’s face, and 
saw that he meant every word he uttered, and with 
a pettish toss of his head, he muttered a few words» 
and left the room. 

Arthur showed no disposition to converse, and 
the time until the regular lunch passed in silence. 

In the afternoon Mr. Wilton very kindly invited’ 
Arthur to ride, and during the recreation paid him 
the most polite and assiduous attention, which the 
latter properly acknowledged ; but no smile broke 
the marble-like whiteness of his face, or dispelled 
the stony glare of pain that shone continually from. 
his dark eye. , 

Mr. Wilton noticed the rigidity of his features, 
but made no comments. ‘ 

The evening passed slowly away, and at ten 
o’clock Arthur retired to the room, which he was 
informed he had occupied before. 

At midnight Mr. Wilton retired to his conch, 
fecling much rejuvenated in spirits, and confident 
of defeating his sister—and why ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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MYSTERY OF THE 
, DIAMOND. 


a 
CHAPTER IV. 

AT LAST, Eleanor saw the strangely pallid face of 
the young creature whose betrayal she had compassed 
so cunningly. It was deathly pale and still, anda 
certain wildness of expression made the great black 
eyes seem bigger and blacker tlian ever. 

Unsmilingly Lady Violet held up her little white 
hand, from which, at Eleanor’s suggestion, she had 
removed, before her departure for London, the dia- 
monds that usually glittered there. They had been 
strangely succeeded. 

Upon the marriage-finger wasa erriously-wrought 
jet circlet, set with that rare stone—a black diamond. 
It was that which the duped bridegroom had placed 
there when he repeated after the priest, ‘ With this 
ring I do thee wed.” Ominous seal of that solemn 
compact about which the clouds of mystery were al- 
ready thickening to blackness, 

on Lyle barely repressed a shudder, as she 

Said; 
“It was a mistake, of course; and a very silly one.” 
“ It seems to me like an omen,” said Lady Violet, 
in an awed voice; “it reminds me of those lines we 
were translating out of the Monk’s Book. Don’t 
you remember how we laughed at them, Eleanor ? 
‘They began, ‘ Whose face her bridegroom hath not 
seen,’ and we thought such a strange thing ceuld 
never be, but it is now.” 

“What nonsense,” exclaimed Miss Lyle; “ if you 
mean yourself, Conway has seen your face.” 

Dut a strange thrill crossed her, as she remem- 
bered that the man Lady Violet had really married 
had indeed never looked upon her face. 

* Not as ny bridegroom,” responded my lady; “it 
fulfils the prophecy. ‘Whose face her bridegroom 
hath not seen,’ it says, and the rest is worse. Do 
you remember it?” 

Miss Lyle shrugged her shou'ders. 

“I didn’t know you were superstitions, Violet. 
I don’t*remember the lines. ‘They were a tissue of 
Nupossibilities, thoug!.” 

So I thought at the time; but listea,” and Lady 
Violet repeated : 
“** Whose face her bridegroom hath not seen, 
Who hath not golden wedding ring’ "— 
She held up her finger with its black circlet. 
“*Twixt wifehood an’ her bridal day 
Death lurketh all the treach’rous way.’” 

Eleanor shivered in spite of herself, while Lady 

Violet slowly removed the ominous ring from her 





[TZ MONK’s BOOK.] ‘ 


finger, and hung it upon that slender gold chain she 
wore at her throat, the same which had held her 
sister’s miniature. 

“TI wonder if Daisy’s picture went to make room 
for this,” she said. 

Eleanor Lyle rose and kissed her, hurriedly. 

“ Don’t be fanciful, my dear,” she said; “lie down 
and rest, try to sleep a little, your nerves are jaded, 
and so are mine,’’ and she quitted the room. 

Eaglescliffe had once been a monastery, and its 
first lord had been brother of the mouk who was 
abbot, 

When the beautiful abbey, with its rich lands, was 
taken from the church and given to the one brother, 
the other refused to quit its walls with his com- 
panions, and it was said that the first brother con- 
nived at his remaining. The Monk’s Book had been 
handed down from this abbot, and was said to chro- 
nicle within its pages the future of that family to 
whom the monastery had passed forever. Some re- 
markably fulfilled prophesies, it was said, had ema- 
nated from its saered leaves, and the book itself, 
written on vellum, cased in the richest velvet, and 
clasped with gold, was one of the most treasured of 
the Eaglescliffe hereditaments, 

Its oracular utterances were in Latin, for tha most 
part, and the fact that, one day laughingly testing 
its Sybilline leaves, Lady Violet, with no knowledge 
of the language in which it was written, should have 
selected this particular passage to be translated for 
her, and that it should now bear this superstitious 
seeming of applying to her, was enough to give two 
girls, with their nerves already overtaxed, queer 
sensations, 

They had come home in the gray of the morning, 
and Eleanor Lyle having bidden Lady Vivlet take 
some rest, sought her own apartment for the same 
purpose, but slumber was far from her eyelids. 

She had succeeded. Alone and unaide4, her single 
wits had baffled, cheated, outwitted the tliree of them; 
but, in the hour of her assured triumph, she did not 
feel triumphant. Lady Vivlet’s great, sombre, awed 
eyes seemed to haunt her stil), her foreboding voice 
to ring in her ears, 

“Conway shall tell me who his masked companion 
was, the first time we meet,” she thought, 

And then she smiled a little scornfully to herself, 
to think how cleverly the tricksver had let himself 
be tricked, 

“ He will guess nothing,” she mused, “ till he sees 
Grace Elroy or Violet. ‘The first he'll be likely to 
avoid as long as he can conveniently. ‘lhe second I 
will try my cleverness to keep him from meeting.” 
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The Earl of Eaglescliffe returned home the third 
day of his absence, at evening. Eleanor and Lady 
Violet were at dinner, and the earl, instead of joining 
them, sent a servant to say that he would await then: 
in the library as Soon as dinner was over, 

Sudden terror almost deprived Lady Violet of her 
senses. 

“Can he have discovered all?” she thought, with 
a half shudder, 

Eleanor also showed a slight discomposure and 
agitation, but neither spoke, the servants being in 
the room. 

As they entered the library, each repressed an ex- 
clamation at the change those few days had made in 
Lord Eaglescliffe. His hair and flowing beard had 
turned white, and the gray pallor of his face, the 
haggard expression of his countenance, was indescrib- 
able. 

He gravely gave them both seats. 

“I received, the morning I went to London,” he 
said, “a letter from my eldest daughter (t@us he 
called her, though she was only his stepdaughter, 
Lady Violet’s half-sister), Marguerite Dupont.” 

He paused. 

Lady Violet, forgetting everything but that be- 
loved sister—Daisy she had always called her—roso’ 
from her chair, and approached him with out- 
stretched hands. ‘he earl glanced at her, straight- 
ening himself a little. 

“ Marguerite Dupont is dead,” he said, witha 
ghastly convul-ion of his anguished face. 

“ Dead?” cried Lady Violet, in an utterly stricken 
voice, her hands falling heavily to her side. “And 
you never told me? You never let me see her once 
more? I who loved her so? Oh! I loved her better 
than anybody did.” 

The earl drew her into. his arms and bent bis 
head. 

Late that evening, Lady Violet came suddenly 
into Eleanor’s room, the horror which had come into 
her eyes at the announcement of her sister's death, 
still darkening in them. 

“The Monk's Prophecy has begun to fulfil itself,” 
she said, in a half-hysterical whisper. ‘* Whose d: ath 
do you think will come next—yours or mine, or 
Conway’s—or papa’s ? Who knows?” 

Before Eleanor could speak, in the shock of tho 
moment, she had again quitted the room. Lleavor 
started to follow her and came back with a pale 
face. 

“I'm not superstitious,” she said to herself ; “but 
to hear her, makes me chilly with fear.” t 

Somewhat to Eleanor’s surprise, Lord Eaglescliffy 
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asked of his daughter about this time a promise— 
namely, that she would not make any attempt, or 
permit any attempt to be made for any interview or 
communication between herself and Conway. 

To Miss Lyle’s great surprise, Lady Violet at 
once gave the promise. But she thought within 
herself, that nothing could be more fortunate for her 
plans than this agreement. It would save her no 
little anxiety concerning these two meeting, and 
discovering how they had been trickod. 

Lady Violet detected her surprise. 
merely remarked, with singular gravity: 

“T have kept my promise to Vane. Now, I mean 
to do what I can to earn papa’s forgiveness, which 
I am not sure I shall ever deserve, do what I may.” 

Afterwards she asked Eleanor if she would not 
svrite and tell Mr. Conway how matters stood, her 
promise, and her resolve to keep that promise. She 
was sure he would see that her first duty was to 
her father still. 

“He would soon show you how little he regarded 
any duty but that due to himself, if you were really 
bis wife,” thought Eleanom 

“ Very well, I will write as you desire,” she said 
to Lady Violet, and stooping suddenly, kissed her. 

Lady Violet drew back angrily. “I wish you 
wouldn't, Eleanor, it looks ap if you:pitied me ; and 
I don’t want to be pitied.” 

Miss Lyle wrote something to Mr. Conway, butit 

did not have the proposed effectof keeping him away 
from the Cliffe, but the contrary. He came down at 
once, to see for himself abowthis standing with the 


But she 


heiress and prospective countess. He had indeed | 


stayed away longer now by some weeks than hehad 
intended, and Eleanor was beginning to wonder. 

Naturally, he did not presume to\present himeelf 
at Eaglescliffe openly, but he hung about the grounds 
watching for Lady Violet or Eleanor, but notdaving 
to accost either when prying eyes were about, 

Eleanor knew he was neaw, Several times she 
might have gone to him whewhe showed limeelf to 
her at a distance in the shrubberies, but though her 
heart thrilled, she affected obifviousness, and would 
not be lured to an interview. 

She was argus-eyed, meanwhile, lest he should 
succeed in communicating with Lady Violet, and 
intercepted several notes, of which she said nothing 
to anyone. 

CHAPTERYV. 

One fair morning in the late antumn, my lady came 
statelily down the grand staircase, the snowy folds 
of her dress brushing the statues as she passed, and 
the painted light from the long range of stained win- 
dows falling about her. 

As she stood a moment on the terrace, her father 
joined her. There was a new deference in the bear- 
ing of his lordship towards his queenly little daugh- 
ter—a change in the gay, imperious girl. 

“Had the sweet vivacity of youth for ever de- 
parted?” the earl wondered. “ Is it her sister’s death 
that has changed her so, or had she already learned 
to love that villain so much?” And he mused as 
he watched the pale, statuesque face. “Any way, 
she is a brave, good girl to promise me to see him no 
more without my consent.” 

Little he knew what he was talking about. 

“My dear,” he said, anxiously, “Captain Evelyn 
ds coming to call upon us this morning. Shall you 
mind?” 

“I shall be very happy to see him, papa, I am 
sure,” the young voice said, quite firmly, and with 
an attempt at cheerfulness. 

The earl looked relieved. 

“TI don’t think he will tire you much; and he is 
the eon of such an old friend. At present the heir 
of the nearest estate to ours, too, you know,” he 
added, with slight wistfulness. 

Lady Violet lifted ber clear, straightforward 
eyes. 

“I dare say I shall like him very well, papa. I 
hope you won’t expect anything more.” 

Lord Eaglescliffe averted his eyes. He under- 
stood her. 

Lord Edward Evelyn was the possessor of the 
nearest estate adjoining the Cliffe. Lord Evelyn of 
The Nest he was called, aud this was his favourite 
seat, though not so large as another in Devonshire. 
He had recently married a young wife, which weak- 
ened somewhat Captain Evelyn's prospect of be- 
coming lord of the Nest. 

Father and daughter were lingering still on the 
terrace when the expected visitor came sauntering 
a up the avenue, a-foot, instead of on horse- 

ack. 

He was tall, dark-bearded, tawny-complexioned, 
with bright, restless, brown eyes. 

My lady watched him idly as he mounted the steps, 
and properly bent her stately head when he was 
duly presented by the eager earl. But at the first 
sound of his voice her wandering eyes flashed like 





two suns upon his face. She looked away again 
instantly. There was nothing familiar in that face, 
singularly handsome as it was. ? 

A curious smile just crossed the bearded lips of 
the young soldier as his bright eyes fell upon Lady 
Violet; and the earl, observant of both counte- 
nances, looked his surprise. 

“I think I hawe-seen Lady Violet before,” ex- 
plained Captain Bvelyn. 

Both the earl and his daughter looked up ques- 
tioningly. 

“I was in the woods when my lady chastised the 
gipsy, and I should have asked to shake bands 
with her on it, on ~~ you had not rode away 
so fast. Will you, a y Violet, aecept my thanks 


and congratulations ? 

Lord Baglesclitte flushed uneasily, and looked dis- 
approving. My lady bit her searlet lip at the 
brusqueness of her new acquaintanee, but she laida 
little jewelled hand in the brown soldierly palm 
frankly enough. 

The episode of the gipsy was one of those out- 
breaks of my wayward r, which it was 
not pleasant to her father to reca 

Riding the morning before, father and 
daughter come upon a gipsy fiddler, drilling his 


dancing dogs, and one little, half-starved boy, who 
was a somersaults, and executing 


various 
wonderful upon the turf. The — — 
belabouring dogs and boy alternately, in a style that 
madeevery pulse of Lady Violet’s impetuous heart 


Without waiting for her father, who had 
to examine something on the 
drew rein, and ordered the gipsy to 
The fellow only lau 
a yellow-haived little 


perpose, and getting a rousing kick 
consequence. 

ol her jewlod lagen nase She ma 
lifted her jewelled:riding-whip, and struck 
one stinging blow acrosethe He turned, with 
a cry of cn infuriated beast, and sprang at her bridle, 
his eyes glaring, his lips afoam. - 

Lady Violet did not lose her self-possession for 
moment. Neither did she strike the man again. But 
wheeling her horse dexterously, she brought the boy 
on the other side, and stooped from the seddle one 
little gauntletted hand. The boy caught at it, 
touched my lady’s dainty uncovered boot with his 
bare feet, and climbed lithely up to a seat behind 
her, dirt, rags and all, where he perched, grinning at 
his infuriated master in the elation of his novel 
position. 

That was the sight that greeted the outraged eyes 
of Lord Eaglescliffe as he galloped madly to the 
spot. 

Pirhe gipsy fell back at his approach sullenly, and 
the boy made a dive from his perch. 

“I want the boy to wait on me,” said Lady Violet, 
wilfully, and pulling off a ring from her finger flung 
it at his master. 

The man glanced at the ring greedily. Itflashed 
like an eye of fire from where it had fallen among 
the grass; but he did not offer to touch it. 

Her ladyship did not glanceat him asecond time, 
as she swept away with a word to the lad, who ran 
a little way after her, stopped.and looked back, ran 
on again, stopped a second time, and then, with 
both dirty fists in his eyes, ran back to his gipsy 
tyrant and his dogs. 

That was the end of it. Neither coaxing nor 
hiring could tempt the boy to leave his master, 
greatly to bis young champion's disgust, and secretly 
to the earl’s immense relief. 

“Diamond rings are not just the sort of largess to 
fling to such fellows,” was his lordship’s only com- 
ment, as he returned his daughter hers, 

He had tossed the gipsy half-a-dozen gold pieces, 
as he rode off, and thanked his stars that no eyes but 
the indulgent old groom’s had beheld the eccentric 
scene. Of all others, he would have chosen that 
Captain Evelyn should not have beheld it. 

No wonder the young guardsman laughed at the 
recollection, 

“TI give you my word,” said he, “that I should 
have given the fellow a lesson if Lady Violet had 
not.” 

He did not add that the scene had haunted him— 
that the thought of my lady’s superb young face, 
transfigured with generous rage, had scarcely been 
out of his dreams or his waking thoughts ever since. 

For obvious reasons, Lord Eaglescliffe chose that 
the silence which had so long.shrouded the fate of 
Marguerite Dupont should continue impenetrable, 
now that she was dead. 

All went on outwardly, therefore, as though no- 
thing had happened. 


ina manner that did. 
theme, 





At an early day, after the arrival of Lord Evelya 


and his bride at The Nest, father and daughter went 
in an open barouche to call upon them. 

Lady Violet was looking more like herself than 
she had for weeks. A faint colour tinged her deli- 


‘eate cheeks, and she had taken exceeding care with 


her toilet. Her elastic temperament had begun al- 
ready to rally from the depression of the past few 
weeks, and like the old brilliancy shone 
in her vivid face and luminous eyes. 

Captain Evelyn escorted them back tothe Cliffe on 
horseback, and on the way, who should they en- 
counter but Vane Conway, who burst upon them 
suddenly from a clump of trees p Pera 
The effect of this apparition upon all was 
startling in the last degree. i 
The dark, fascinating face, with its shining black 
beard, was strange to none of them. Violet 
grew white as death ; Captain Evelyn’ flushed 
and his eye flashed ; the stern old eartlookedstraight 
before him with glittering eyes and leomive head 
erect. 

Conway, himself most self-possessed@ of any one, 
bent to his saddle-bow, as the cazriage with its 
mounted escort swept by. 

Lady Violet faintly inclined herhead to him, 
and Evelyn, catching the brief salutation, 
to say, with Shalightest ion 
lord. 
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Meanwhile, Lady Violetimenaged covertly to re- 
move one of her pass it unobserved 
en aperture im @ Blind, and waving it 
slightly, dbopred it upomthe road. Vane Conway, 
watching the receding with eyes of glit- 
tering wickedness, saw galloped presently to 
the spot. 
He laughed gaily as he pressed the little perfumed 
gauntlet to his lips, and then hid it carefully in his 
boso: 


m. 

“Tm ahead of yon still, Captain Evelyn,” he mut- 
tered; “it shall go hard, but that I stay so.” 

As he mounted his horse and galloped away, ho 
said to himself, complacently: 

“TI have only to manage to see Lady Violet once, 
and my business is done. It’s the only salvation for 
a fellow whose exchequer has run so confoundedly 
low as mine, and a royal salvation too. I don’t sup- 
pose there's another such heiress in the three king- 
doms. 

“ She has given no heed to my letter ;” he mused, 
“but her agitation just now, and the little glove 
prove that I am still monarch of that precious heart. 
I will write her once more, an ap that would move 
a stone woman; and I know she is not that.” 

Eleanor Lyle was alone in her own apartment 
when Lady Violet burst in upon her with this very 
redoubtable epistle. 

Miss Lyle guessed what had happened, and roso 
with a pale face. 

“T didn’t promise not to read his letters ; I only 
promised not to write to him,” Lady Violet said. 
“He is very generous; he claims nothing. He 
does not even mention that which gives him the 
right to claim everything from me. He only en- 
treats to see me once more in language that it 
breaks my heart to read.” 

Eleanor her hand to her heart to still its 
throbbing. Lady Violet was so young, so fair, it 
was only natural that be should love her. 

‘“‘ Well,” she said in a faint voice, and without 
looking up, “ you will of course immediately obtain 
your father’s consent to see him ?” 

“I shall do nothing of the sort,” said Lady Violet, 
quickly ; “you kuow well enough, Eleanor, that I 
should not dare ask such a thing?” 

“ You will then go without his conseut.” 

Lady Violet drew her slight form haughitily ercet. 

“You only say that to vex me,” she answered, 
passionately ; “ you know that I would not break my 
word, if my heart broke in keeping it.” . 

Was Lady Violet's training answerable for this 
sensitive regard for the truth which contrasted so 
painfully with that act of wilful disobedience a few 
weeks before? ‘ 

Eleanor Lyle’s gray eyes glowed with secret re- 
lief at Lady Violet’s decision. 

“Shall I see Mr. Conway for you, darling ?” she 
asked, in a voice of suppressed eagerness. 

“If you only would, Eleanor; pais) me that 
I spoke so just now ; you are too good to me. Every- 
body is too good to me. I think I’m the worst girk 
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that ever lived ; yes I do,” and the bright, dark eyes 
filled with passionate tears. ’ 

“Heaven may look tenderly on the rest of us 
then,” murmured Eleanor, with averted face. “What 
shall I say to him for you ?” 

“T bave no heart to send him any message, but of 
my love; and he could not well doubt that now. You 
know all that I would say if I could—I think you 
know better than I do.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Vang Coxway was waiting at the lower end of 
the park, where we saw him first. He knew that 
Lady Violet had received his letter ; he felt as snre 
of her coming to meet him as he did of being at the 
appointed spothimself. And now,here was Eleanor, 
Lyle instead, 

Miss Lyle’s face was pale before. But an angry 
crimson rose in either cheek, as Conway came scowl- 
ingly forward, and said: 

“It’s you, is it?” 

“ You expected Lady Violet 2” 

“T did,” was the irritated response. 
then?” 

“Nothing, only you cannot see her—now or at ‘any 
time, while her father and I are able to guard her 
from you,” Eleanor answered, quietly. 

She judged from his manner that he had got no 
clue yet to the trick she had pls yed him, or he would 
have taxed her with it, the first thing. 

“So that is how the land lies,” he said, harshly. 
“T thought you understood, my girl, that that line 
was played out between you aud me a good while 
ago. What have you been telling Lord Eaglescliffe?” 

‘Lord Eaglescliffe needed no telling from me. He 
understands you without my help. Hea led to 
me to assist him in separating you and his daughter. 
I promised to do all in ny power, and I shall keep 
my word,” she answered, firmly. 

“TI could swear you would—for your own sake, 
more than his or hers, though. Confound it!” he 
growled ; “ nothing ever does go right with me, and 
the worse it goes, the better you are pleased, There's 
a@ woman’s love for you!” 

Eleanor’s gray eyes flushed in the gloom, but she 
said nothing. 

“There was that marrying scrape now—andif ever 
anything was well contrived, that was.” 

“ Yes, it was well contrived,” she said, watching 
him with a sombre glance. “What has gone wrong?” 

Conway passed a slender hand twice over his pale 
face, hefore he answered. 

But deeply as the shadow of the trees and coming 
night fell about him, she saw how white his cheek 
grew. 

“Grace Elroy is dead!” 

If he had struck her, Eleanor Lyle could not have 
shown more consternation. She stood staring.at him 
blankly, as though she had seen a ghost. 

“How was it?” she.asked, at last, a strange fright 
and anxiety in her tone. 

“There was a fire,” he answered, moistening his 
dry lips. “She might have been saved, but she was 
obstinate. One of the firemen dragged her to a win- 
dow, where there was a ladder, she resisting him all 
the time. She tore away from him, at the last mo- 
ment, and threw herself into the thickest of the 
flames. She came of a heatlstrong set,” he added, as 
if he found consolation in the assertion. 

Eleanor’s eyes dilated with horror. 

“ Couway,” she asked, with a sudden, half fierce 
energy, “when was this? Six weeks ago? No 
wonder you did uot show your face here sooner. Six 
weeks ago, Lord Eaglescliffe was summoned to Lon- 
don by a letter from his step-daughter—Marguerite 
Dupont. Hecame back, and said Sargextite upont 
was dead; and that three days’ absence had aged him 
more than any ten years in all his life before, No 
‘vonder—no wonder—no wonder,” she wailed. 

Conway recoiled involuntarily before the wild ac- 
cusation of her tone. 

“What do you mean?” he faltered. “ What is 
Marguerite Dupont to me ?” 

Eleanor crossed her hands upon her panting bosom, 
as if to keep down the tumult within her. 

“Marguerite Dupont was your victim,” she raid. 
“Oh! Vane, Vane, I understand at. last, poor Daisy 
Dupont and Grace Elroy were one. It was you who 
a that wretched girl and broke her mother's 

heart.’ 

Ne hung his head. The frightful fate of his vietim 
= yet fresh enough im his mind to affect him so 

uch, 

“ Does Lord Eaglescliffe—does Lady Violet know?” 
he asked, in a low voice. 

“TI presume the earl knows. His daughter shall 
know, if you make it necessary for me to tell her.” 

“Who was the man that poor girl married?” 
Eleanor asked, after some moments’ silence. She 
bad reason enough to want an answer to the question. 


* What 








“Tshan’t tell yon,” was the sullen answer, 


“Why not ?” 
“Lady Violet got my letter ; I saw it go into her 


own hands, Why didn’t she come?” he burst forth 


yee. . 
“Because, if you must know, she has promised 
her father to see you no more without his consent. 
You know, perhaps, whether she is:likely to have 
that, and whether she is a girl of her word.” 

Conway muttered an oath, as he came out of the 
shadow in which he had been standing. 

“See here, Nelly,” he said, something like tender- 
ness in his tone,‘ I've treated you badly, but you 
know as well as I do that, if we had money enough 
between us to make the thing possible, l’d marry you 
to-morrow.” 

“TI doubt it,” she answered, scornfully. “If I 
were queen of England, and there were awy chance 
for a bigger match, you would strike for it.” 

“ You know we can’t marry on nothing,” he said, 

“TI know that you spoke treacherously to me the 
other night ; that you did not mean to keep faith with 
me then; I know that yon do mean to marry Lady 
Violet, if you can outwit me. Try it, and see if you 
can. 

He saw the importance of conciliating her, and 
made.a desperate effort. 

“ Nelly,” he said, oh! so fondly, and bending the 
eloquent light of his dangerous eyes _— her, “ won't 
you make it up? You have known I was a bad fel- 

ow all along, but I’ve always loved you.” 

Eleanor caught her breath, and clasped her hands 

convulsively. In her heart she believed that in 
spite of all—and bad as he might be—that he did 
love her, If she was patient, might not all come 
right yet ? 
She let him kiss her, and watched him go, after- 
ward, with eyes in which gloom contended with pas- 
sionate tenderness. Then she went slowly away to 
the house, thinking enviously : 

“If I had Lady Violet’s money, he would marry 
me to-morrow. And I know we should be happy.” 

As Conway left her, he was muttering : 

“It is only one more to be outwitted, and Con- 
Hf not at the end of his rope yet. Confound it all, 
if 1 only had those papers Lord Eag!escliffe holds 
over my head! It’s duced hard to have to work 
with one’s hands tied.” 

“However,” he added, after a pause, “if Nelly 
don’t split onme, I think I can manage yet. How 
that woman loves me! You're foolish for it, too, my 
lass. Poor Nell !” 

Miss Lyle stood a moment on the terrace, watch- 
ing with wrapt interest the tableau in the lnxurious 
dressing-room, It was not yet dark out of doors, 
but the servant was just lighting the chandeliers, 
and the windows were still unshaded by their silken 
draperies. 

Lady Violet was at the piano, dressed as usual in 
white, witha bunch of forget-me-nots in her long 
black curls. Eleanor could not see her face, but her 
sweet young Voice rang out on the night’s stillness, 
earolling “ Auld Robin Gray,” while her father upon 
one side and Captain Evelyn upon the other listened 
aud watched her like people entranced. Just as the 
servant dropped the curtain between her and the 
trio, Eleanor saw Lord Eaglescliffe lift a slow, 
thouglitful glanee to Evelyn’s handsome, absorbed 


face. 

She turned abont, and stood in thought a moment 
before she entered, 

“Poor old man!” she murmured. “He would 
like those two to marry, and he is building hopes 
upon the prospect. It’s a weary world!” she sighed, 
as’she entered the house, and burried away to lor 
own apartments. 

Lady Violet joined her late in the evening. 

“ Did you see him?”’ she questioned, anxiously. 

“ Why dido’t you wait till to-morrow morning to 
ask me?” responded Eleanor, tartly. 

Lady Violet glanced at her tiny jewelled watch, 

“T had no idea it was so late,” she said; don’t be 
cross, Eleanor. Captain Evelyn was here; and you 
know I could not leave the drawing room while he 
was there.” 

“Yes, I heard you singing away as though you 
had never seen Conway. You might have made an 
excuse, You'll have Captain Evelyn making love to 
you next.” 

Lady Violet’s dark eyes filled with hautear, as she 
answered, angrily : 

BO a come here to be lectured. Did you sce 

m ” 

“g saw Mr. Conway—yes, if that is what you 


Lady Violet stood turning the sparkling stones on 
her white fingers, ker large eyes downcast. 

“ What did he say?” she asked, in a low voice. 
“Did he mind my not coming—much ? 

“Enouzh. He isn’t a stone.” 

“TI was afraid of it,” and Lady Violet lifted her 
dark, wistful glance to the other’s face. 





She was in reality so young, and she looked at 
this moment as she did not in her haughty moods, 

Eleanor’s ill humour dissolved as she met those 
great melancholy eyes, and remembered upon what 
unknown seas this poor little tempestuous girl’s 
bark was already launched. 

“He could not blame you. He did not. It was 
best that you did not go. Thereis a lifetime yet to 
see him in,” she said, soothingly. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Vaxz Conway still lingered in the vicinity of 
Eaglescliffe, still kept his quarters at the hotel in 
the town, a few miles away. Believing that the 
young heiress loved him, he was firmly resolved not 
to depart without seeing her. 

Between her father, whom he felt he had 
good reason to fear, and Miss Lyle, whom he 
imagined he had not the least cause to dread, he 
found this no easy matter. 

Lady Violet never rode out alone—not even alone 
with her groom. Miss Lyle, Lord Eaglescliffe, or 
Captain Evelyn always accompanied her. 

iding in the shadow of the trees, sometimos, as 
she passed with Roy Evelyn, Conway fingered his 
pistols nervously, and wished he dared send a ball 
through the head of the handsome young guardsman, 
but he had sense enough to know that it would bea 
very foolish and dangerous performance, much as he 
envied him his opportunities at her side, his welcome 
in the half-royal mansion from whose portals he was 
barred, by his own folly, too. If he had been more 
cautious, Lord Eaglescliffe would never have sus- 
pected what he was about, and the beautiful, high- 
born, inevitably-wealthy child might have been 
safely snared in his toils by this time. 

As he thought of it, and the duns and creditors, 
from whom, indeed, he was partly in hiding, down 
here, and who were liable to pounce on him at any 
moment, he actually meditated making a rush for it, 
and snatching the small beauty from her horse as 
she rode, and wafting her away to secure hiding, and 
mafrying her. It would be easy enough raising 
money on his wife’s fortune to live in luxury till her 
majority, and coming into legal possession thereof. 

If he had so muchas suspected what.sort of a trick 
Eleanor Lyle had played him, he would have been 
very apt, in those days, to have put the knowledge 
to some use, and with his talents at executing vil- 
lainous projects, might have made a bad matter 
much worse, 

Lady Violet had never been quite like herself since 
the utterance of those solemn words in the dim old 
London church, which had made her, in her childish- 
ness and folly, both a wife and a victim. 

It. was as though the performance of the marriage 
ceremony had dispelled, magically, the illusion 
which had veiled her eyes from the perception of 
right and wrong. Marriage does destroy illusions, 
we all know, 

But her dream was to havea yet ruder waking. 
The romance which enveloped her lover as with a 
halo, felf off him all in a moment, as it were. 

She chanced one day to overhear a conversa- 
tion between Lord Evelyn and the Earl of Eagles- 
cliffe. Their talk was of Conway, and at the first 
word the girl’s proud lips turned white, and she sat 
still till she had heard euough to make her young 
heart grow sick at itself. 

She had wondered, with some slight contempt. of 
the feeling, too, that her lover 4 such ex- 
cessive caution in regard to Lord Eaglescliffe dis- 
covering the relation that existed between them. 
She learned from this conversation the secret of that 
caution, and the immediate oceasion of his dismissal 
from the Cliffe. 

Lord Evelyn hearing by chance, while absent. on 
his bridal journey, an intimation that Conway—who, 
though a distant relative, he knew to be a villain— 
had designs on the future countess, had dispatched, 
by a trusty hand, certain papers, and a confidential 
communication to Lord Eaglescliffe, The papers 
contained absolute proofs of acrime of which Conw — 
had been guilty. 

Seeking his daughter at once on their receipt, the 
startled earl found her slowly pacing tho conserva- 
tory on the arm of the very man he came to warn 
her against. There was, someiow, @ significance in 
the bearing of the two, that thrilled him with vague 
consternation. Better if he had spoken plainly to her 
then, but he shrank from wounding her. 

“She is still a child, and it is not necessary to 
frighten her,” he thought. “I will dispose of him 
at once and for all.” 

Conway accordingly, within the hour, received his 
sentence of banishment, coupled with the intimation 
that any attempt to prosecute the acquaintance clan- 
destinely, would be followed by his immediate arrest, 
and prosecution for the crime of forgery. 

This conversation between the two earls, the hap- 
less girl forced herself to sit still and listen to. 
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A feverish lonzing filled her to know all then, and 
she read in the stern look and tone of Lord Evelyn 
that he had come to make other, perhaps darker 
revelations concerning his disreputable relative, who, 
he informed Lord Eaglescliffe, was still lurking in 
the vicinity, and was, desperate, bad, and reckless 
enough to resort to any expedient that would not 
peril his own safety, for tho securing his ends. 

Her haughty eyes only darkened with anger, when 
she heard the man of whom her girlish fancy had 
made an ideal hero, accused of seeking her from 
purely mercenary motives. Her white lips only 
curled in angry contempt and incredulity, when she 
heard him stigmatised as a scoundrel, a base and 
black-hearted villain, who would not scruple at tak- 
ing life even, if it would shorten his road to suc- 
cess. 

But when Lord Evelyn, in a low and subdued tone, 
proceeded to that black revelation for which all that 
had gone before was but the preparation, Lady Violet 
from the deep window seat in which she basked, 
listened with bated breath, and never knew when 
listening stopped. She had fainted away behind the 
thick silken curtains, and nobody was the wiser, till 
she herself told it. 

Eleanor Lyle was reading a letter. Her handsome 
face was flushed with emotion, her eyes filled with 
tears; her lips trembled with loving words as she 
read. Attheapproach of Lady Violet, she thrust 
the letter guiltily in her bosom and turned to greet 
her. She rose to her feet witha startled exclama- 
tion at the sight of that white face and those gleam- 
ing eyes. 

“ Her father has told her all, at last,” she mur- 
mured, 

The young girl came forward, a more than usual 
abruptuess in her movements, and her voice hada 
slight huskiness, as she spoke. 

“Do you know where Mr. Conway is, Eleanor?” 
she asked. 

“Te has gone,” said Miss Lyle, desperately; “he 
has gone upon the continent, for a two years’ 
absence.” 

“Have you seen him again? 
know?” 

“He wrote me to that effect.” 

“I can see the lstter, 1 suppose ?” 

“No.” 

The half-stern, half-stricken gaze of Lady Violet 
dwelt upon tleanor's defiant face a moment stéadily. 
Vague doubts and suspicions, which had assailed 
her before, iu regard to Eleanor, returned now in a 
new form. 

“T don’t know whether you are my enemy or my 
friend,” she said, gloomily. 

Miss Lyle’s gray eyes emitte’ a strange gleam. 

“ Perhaps you will know, some day.” 

“Perhaps I shall,” the other said, watching her 
still. 

“Did you know that”—she caught her breath a 
little, between the words—*“ Mr. Conway’s mother 
was an Evelyn—that from boyhood, till ten years 
ago, he lived at the Nest, equally beloved and che- 
rished by its lord with his heir?” 

“T knew it.” 

“Did you know that he was driven from tho Nest, 
ten years ago—he was ou.y twenty then—for twice 
attempting the life ofthe boy, seven years younger 
than himscif, who stood between him and the heir- 
ship ?” 

Miss Lyle’s face was white already. It turned 
ghastly now. 

“Tt is not true,” she gasped. 

“Thad it from Lord Evelyn’s own lips,” Lady 
Violet answered, bitterly. “He was putting papa 
onhis guard about me. I heard Conway’s name 
andl listened. Yes, Miss Lyle, my father’s dwehter 
deliberately sat and listened to conversation not in- 
tended for her ears. It’s no degradation, under the 
circumstances,” she added, scornfully, “ Husband 
and wife are one flesh, you know.” 

Eleanor sat like one stupefied, regarding the ex- 
cited girl with dazed eyes. 

“Am I not an honoured wife?” she resumed, a 
mocking glitter in her proud eyes. “Shall I not 
give to Eaglescliffe such a lord as never yet trod 
its stately lialis? He is wise to go,” she resumed, 
after a chill silence of some moments; “my Black 
Prince did well to flee the reckoning with me— 
to say nothing of that which Lord Eaglescliffe holds 
over his head” 

« Lord Eaglescliffe?” gasped Eleanor, scarce 
knowing what she said. 

“The officers have been in waiting for him 
any time for the last month,” said Lady Violet, 
with an involuntary shiver. “If he had succecded 
in holding an interview with me, he would have 
been arrested on the instant for forgery. Dna holds 
the proofs. Pleasant that would have been for all 
of us, would it not?” 


(To be continued.) 


How do you 





SCIENCE. 


Som little alteration has been madein the usual 
practice of paving streets in London. The portion 
of Fleet-street which has just been repaved has 
been done in the following manner :—The paving- 
stones were laid with strips of wood or hoop-iron 
between each row of stones to keep the rows apart. 
As soot: as a sufficient number of rows were laid, 
the wood or iron strips were removed, and the 
spaces partly filled up with clean gravel. After 
this the remaining space wis filled with melted 
asphalte. 

Tue Surz Canau.—Theprospective results of this 
undertaking as regards the colonies were treated 
of in a recent paper read by Mr. Bate to the mem- 
bers of the Royaj Colonial Institute, at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Great George-strect, West- 
minster. Whether viewed politicaliy, socially, or 
economically, the canal, Mr. Bate thinks, must be 
> of vast beneficial results to the world at 
arge, and especially to this country, as greatly 
facilitating our intercourse with the colonies. The 
hon. member for Sunderland had furhished him with 
the particulars of the voyage of one of his vessels 
vid the canal from England to Bombay. She was 
forty-two days going from port to port, three of 
which were spent on the canal. The incidental 
charges of the voyage were slightly higher than by 
the old route, but when it was found that the canal 
was @ permanent success he was assured these 
would be reduced. Some Liverpool shipowners 
were having vessels built for the canal, and he 
hoped others would follow their example, though 
he did not think the Suez route would ever be avail- 
able for sailing vessels. Two-thirds of the trade 
with India, China, and Australia was in British 
hands, and, looking at the great saving in time by 
the canal, it must be for our interest that English 
shipowners and English merchants should not 
leave it for the foreigner to develope its resources. 
Then came the question—ought this valuable and 
highly-important highway to be left to the control 
of a private company? He thought not. It should, 
by treaty, arrangement, and guarantees, be placed 
under the protectorate and management of the 
Great Powers. Probably we should have to find 
the lion’s share of the money to effect the transfer ; 
but still it would be worth the cost if it did no 
more than provide for war eventualities, and he 
strongly advocated the summoning of an interna- 
tional congress to settle the whole question, both 
for the sake of the colonies and the mother country. 


THE USES AND VALUE OF SALT. 

A REALLY heavy tax on salt is the cruellest: im- 
post that can afflict a nation. The first settlers of 
a colony have described the want of salt as a most 
severe privation, and stated that the arrival of red- 
herring, salt cod, or stockfish, has been hailed with 
public rejoicing. Salt is good for man and beast. 
For our useful allies, the ruminants, salt is the first 
condition of health and vigour, and succulence. 
The experience of most farmers will show the bene- 
fit derived from mixing salt with the food of cattle. 
It appears to be the natural and universal stimulus 
to the digestive organs, and frequently recalls the 
appetite more speedily than any other stomachic. 
It is, besides, a vermifuge which, with cattle, very 
seldom fails. It promotes the condition of sheep 
when occasionally sprinkled over their food or 
placed within their reach. It is the basis of nearly 
every medicine which has real power over their dis- 
ease, the rot; and it has often completely arrested 
its fatal progress. Coarse salt herbage growing 
near the sea is preferred by cattle to the fattest 
pasture of the interior, and in many markets the 
highest price is given for mutton fed in salt marshes 
or meadows. 

It was said by One who spake as never man 
spake, “Ye are the salt. of the earth.” Saltis a 
pledge of hospitality. The Arab feels bound to 
protect and shelter the stranger who has tasted salt 
beneath his tent. Salt is eminently the element of 
salubrity and preservation. The household article 
most highly valued by people living at great dis- 
tances from the sea is salt. In besieged cities, the 
commodity whose price rises quickest is salt. Salt 
is the principle of growth and vigour. Man’s sta- 
ture and strength are said to be in proportion to 
the salt he consumes. The Patagonians and Ota- 
heitans, the tallest of men, use, or used to use, sea- 
water for cooking their food. The Britons, who 
live in a saline atmosphere, are the most hairy race 
of mankind in Europe. Repairers and beautifiers 
of ladies and gentlemen are advised to note this 
remarkable fact. Without salt, men could not pre- 
serve the provisions, fish and meat, which they have 
obtained by their toil and industry. Deprive men 
of salt, condemn them to eat unsalted food, and 
they soon become infested with all sorts of parasi- 
tie vermin. The Abyssinians, who eat much meat, 
aid have no salt, are generally afflicted with tape- 
worms. It is recorded in some boo!: that amongst 
certain northern nations the interdiction of salt was 





the capital punishment reserved for the aristocracy’ 
After weeks or months of a saltless regimen, the 
gg sank under the attacks of innumerable para- 
sites. 

North American stags traverse immense distances 
for the sake of drinking at saline springs; instinct 
or family tradition has taught them that it is the 
only means of getting rid of the ticks with which 
they become ir »sted while browsing in the woods. 
Pigeons are passionately fond of salt. There aro 
sundry recipes, some not too cleanly, not only to 
keep them from deserting their dove-cot, but to en- 
tice and retain vagabond and wandering pigeons. 
There is the bit of salt cod, the roast joint of 
pickled fox, the lump of clay kneaded with brine 
and aromatic seeds ; but, in all, it is the salt which 
is the real attraction. Pigeons peck at walls, as 
goats and sheep lick them, to obtain the saltpetre 
which sometimes effloresces on their surface. Bees 


are fond of drinking water decidedly charged with 
saline elements. 


THE BEDFORD CANAL EXPERIMENT— 
SIX MILES. 


In the first place, the flat theorists cannot seem 
to comprehend the laws of gravitation and the rule 
of tangents, together with the laws of perspective. 
The first experiment consisted of sighting from end 
to end with a 5-foot telescope, the line of sight 
forming a tangent with its centre in contact (to a 
sphere), the centre signal appeared approximately 
over 5ft. above it, thus proving that the three 
points were not in a straight line, but that by add- 
ing refraction, making 6ft., a curve with the radius 
of the earth would.intersect the three points. The 
diagram of this experiment was signed under pro- 
test by the globular opposer’s referee, for what 
reason would appear strange to us who know the 
rule af three “ boring sticks.’”’ The next experi- 
ment consisted of sighting from end to end with a 
Troughton’s level, the line of sight (in this case} 
forming a tangent with its point of contact at the 
first station. The centre signal (if reversed) ap- 
peared below the cross hair, and the end signal 
below the centre one ; thus proving that they were 
not in a straight line, but dipping from the tangent. 
This experiment was reversed at each end, with 
the same result. But the globular opponen‘%’'s 
referee argues that as the two signals and cross 
hair appeared equidistant from each other in the 
telescope, for that reason they must be ina straight 
line from end to end, and that the apparent dipping 
must be the result of perspective diminution ; but 
those of us who know anything of the laws of per- 
spective could inform him that all objects standing 
upon a straight plane with their tops the same 
height as the eye, must line with and cut each other, 
and that the bases only will vanish towards a hori- 
zontal line passing through the eye. If the signals 
and cross hairs were equidistant, it would prove 
curvature ; to wit, if the end signal dipped (less 
refraction) 20}ft., the centre one would dip 7ft. 8in. 
By making a side view on paper it will be found to 
be a curve (hori: o1tal scale, say lin. to a mile, ver- 
tical, one eighth of an inch to a foot.) 

The problem may also be tested perspectively by 
measuring the dips on the vertical picture line. But 
as this curve does not give the theoretical value— 
viz., 511ft. in 3 miles and 20°57ft. in 6 miles (re- 
fraction deducted), as partly proved in first experi- 
ment, we have good reasons for doubting this equi- 
distance. For the theoretical curvature the centre 
and end signals should appear twice as far apart as 
the centre signal and cross hair—as may be tried 
by a perspective problem. In the diagrams of Mr. 
Wallace’s referee they are shown about in that pro- 
portion, but as all the diagrams seem to have been 
rough sketches, they must be taken approximately, 
otherwise a micrometer should have been used. A 
curvature has been proved, therefore, on Mr. Wal- 
lace’s side, although doubted by the opposite side. 
We may also consider it (in the absence of minute 
measurement) as the theoretical value, viz.:— 
Sighting 5°14 plus refraction ‘86 equals 6ft. in 3 
miles. Sighting 20°57 plus refraction 3°43 equals 
24ft. in 6 miles. 


A Roya WARRANT issued fixes the working- 
pay of the non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Army Service Corps on a new scale. The pay 
is to be reckoned as for seven days a week, and 
staff sergeants will receive 1s. 6d. per day. Other 
non-commissioned officers and men will be paid 
various allowances, ranging from 1s. 4d. first-rate, 
to 4d. fifth-rate, daily, their skill and intelligence 
at their different trades being taken into considera- 
tion before their rank in the service; . The respon- 
sibility of apportioning the men’s working pay will 
rest with the officer commanding the corps, but h> 
must consult a board of officers before promoting 
a man to the highest rate of poy, only a certain per 
centage of the regiment being allowed for each rate, 
which is calculated on the total strength of the 
corps under the rank of staff-sergeart. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Tue astronomer forthwith wrote und despatched 
that missive which the old chamberlain imagined 
he saw in the hand of Torsa. 

There were, in fact, two missives, both addressed 
to the king. One was from the pope of Rome com- 
mending highly the learning of his friend Dietro 
Demetrius, his wisdom, his truth, with other strong 
es passages, and ending with these 
words : 

“Confide in him, my son, in any character he 
may See especially in his knowledge of thy 
court.” 

Such, in purport, was the letter of the pope, and 
attached to it was the great pontifical seal. 

The other letter was penned by the astronomer, 
and concluded thus : 

“Tf one not yet introduced to your majesty may 

presume to say aught of the affairs of the royal 
court, he would say, there is serious truth in. the 
report of a deep-laid and formidable plot against 
your royal person. It aims to place your majesty’s 
intriguing son, Enrique del Lorno, on the throne. 
I know of this. Let the prince and Count Pedro 
the royal treasurer and Don Diego Alva be con- 
fronted with each other in the presence of your 
imajesty and the royal council to-night between the 
hours of ten and eleven. At which time I may be 
present in person or send proof of the charge. I 
do not say arrest the accused, until after your 
majesty shall have seen Allinti, the private secre- 
tary of the royal palace, and questioned him 
sharply.” 
_ Xing José was in a fever of alarm when Torsa, 
aaving forced his way to the royal presence, pre- 
sented these letters. The perusal of them threw 
the timid and invalid mowarch into extreme terror. 
The palace was full of rumours; all was agitation 
and alarm ; the streets were like a camp, the palace 
like a besieged fortress. Ready to imagine any and 
every danger, the terrified José ordered the imme- 
diate arrest of Prince Enrique, Count Pedro, Diego 
Alva, and the private secretary Allinti. 

On being led into the presence of the king, the 
prince asked for a private interview. It was sharply 
refused, The king dreaded assassination, and by 
the advice of his council, refused the request of the 
prince, saying : 

“Patience. If we have arrested you wrongfully 
we are able to make amends. Wait until we have 


questioned Allinti.’’ 
behind his hand. He 


The prince smiled grim] 
kuew that Allinti was dead. On his way from the 





[STONIO’S NALRATIVE.] 

house of the astronomer the preceding night, the 
prince, alarmed by the knowledge of the conspiracy 
revealed by Dietro Demetrius, and knowing that no 
one of the conspirators except Allinti could dis- 
close minutely the plot, and being even mistrust- 
ful of him, had sent two of his most faithful 
bravoes to close Allinti’s mouth for ever. ‘The 
prince knew his emissaries had done their ordered 
work faithfully, secretly, remorselessly. 

Unable to obtain a private interview with the 
king, he awaited impatiently the return of the offi- 
cers sent to bring Senor Allinti before the royal 
council. 

After a time Diego Alva was brought in. He 
too, terrified, desired a private interview with the 


g. 

He was sternly ordered to hold his peace. It 
was not to betray the conspiracy that Diego Alva 
asked for a private audience, but to speak of Ste- 
phano Villota. 

Compeiled to silence, he bit his nails and ex- 
changed glances with the prince. 

: The face of Prince Enrique was cold and care- 
ess. 

Then Count Pedro was brought in; hot, flushed, 
puffing, alarmed, eager for a private audience also, 
ready to reveal all he knew. 

He, tov, was commanded to be silent. 

The king and his council began to grow very im- 
patient for the presence of Allinti. 

Finally those sent to seek him returned with 
this report : 

* Senor Allinti is dead.’’ 

A deep silence, in which was much surprise, fol- 
lowed this unexpected announceinent—unexpected 
by all except the prince. 

“Explain!” cried the king, angrily. “ He left 
our presence at a late hour last night well.” 

“We went to his apartments, your majesty,’’ said 
one of the officers, ‘‘ and learned that two men had 
called upon him while he was asleep in his bed. 
What they said to him we know not. Senor Allinti 
dressed himself hastily and went with the two men. 
After a search of hours we found his body, half- 
buried under the bodies of several rioters who 
perished during the night.” 

“And who were the two men who called on him ?” 

“Two vile characters named Penez and Ulgrida, 
your majesty. They were recognised by the valet cf 
Senor Allinti.” 

** See that these two men are immediately brought 
before us.” 

Again the prince smiled grimly behind his hand. 

‘They are both dead, your majesty,” replied the 
officer. ‘“ Itis not doubted they were slain during 
the latter part of the night.” 





“The valet of Senor Allinti—let him be brought,” 
cried the king. 

“ He is also dead, your majesty.” 

A shudder ran around the hearts of the royal 
council. 

‘*We found him dying in the apartment of Se- 
nor Allinti. He barely lived long enough to tell 
us of the departure of his master. During the 
latter part of the night, venturing into the street, 
he was shot by an over-zealous sentinel. He 
dragged himself back to his master’s apartments 
to die. His body is there now.” 

* Let everything in those apartments be seized 
at once,and all papers, writing-books and manu- 
scripts be placed before us. Let those who are ar- 
rested be kept apart, and permitted to exchange 
speech with no one. We will thoroughly inves- 
tigate this matter to-night. What now, Volvas*” 
added the king, as that general obtained admit- 
tance to the council chamber. 

“T need more troops, your majesty. A fresh 
insurrection or riot has gained head in the south- 
ern quarter of the city. The troops have been so 
massed about the royal palace that the rioters in 
that quarter have regained courage and over- 
powered tho few soldiers posted there as 
patrols.” 

Here was fresh matter for alarm and consider- 
ation. And thus the day passed full of agitation, 
scattered rioting, military butchery, until a late 
hour at night, by which time Lisbon was as quiet 
aa a grave, save for the movement of patrolling 
troops. 

The royal council and the king, weary and ex- 
hausted, at ten o’clock sent for the three accused, 
the prince, the royal treasurer, and the superinten- 
dent of the marble-yards. 

They had been under strict arrest and confine- 
ment all day. As they entered the council-chamber 
the prince whispered to Count Pedro: 

“Fear nothing! Allinti being dead, we have no- 
thing to fear. I have heard from our friends in the 
plot. Ifwe betray them they have sworn to slay 
us, you especially.” 

The count trembled, but kept a firm face. In 
truth his features were so massive and masked with 
fat that his emotions seldom displayed themselves 
in his face. 

During his confinement he had carefully surveyed 
his position. He felt secure ; more secure than ever. 
His prudence had expected a betrayal of the conspi- 
racy. He had prepared forit. But he was now 
alarmed at the threat of the prince. The unsus- 
pected conspirators must be desperate. . 

To Diego Alva the prince contrived to whisper 
the aunié be had hissed. into the ears of the count. 
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Diego Alva shrugged his shoulders. : 

“ If anybody betrays the plot,” he thought, “it 
will be you, prince; but Allinti being dead, I do 
not think you will betray. The plot may succeed 
hereafter ; it is a powerful one—more than half of 
the nobles beinginit. Bah! the prince will not be- 
tray. And if he does, what haveI done? Iam onlya 
tool. I have said nothing; I have done nothing. I 
have only innocently obeyed my lord the count. So, 
do as you like, prince. It is not your betrayal I fear. 
It is that man we used to call ‘the terrible.’ It is 
Stephano Villota. I am sure he has had something 
to do with this arrest.” : 

“It is time his eminence was here,” said the 
king, “ or some messenger from him.” 

“His eminence!” thought Count Pedro, “ Who 
is his eminence ?”’ 

‘** His eminence!” thought Alva, eng ty ayn 
“Whom does the king mean? There is but one 
cardinal now in Portugal—old Sofoli, and he is bed- 
ridden with the gout. He knows nothing of 

lots.” 
. He glanced at the prince. Tho prince kept a 
stern, haughty face. He had serious charges to 
make against this mysterious astronomer. He was 
impatient to make them. Heran them over in his 
mind thus: 

“This cardinal is in league with the rioters. 

“ He aided the outlawed stone-cutter to escape. 

“ He has abducted the Lady Hilda, the Countess 


de Valveda. 
“ He is a sup outlaw himself. 
a “4 is Step Villota, accursed and out- 
wed. 
“Lot him eome. Eaiall have a chanee te speak 
presently.” 


on two sides, and on the other from extensive 
marshes, wholly impassable. Once an excellent 
road of rock and sand had erossed. these 
poh Ge zond hat Reapainenmnniched, sons . 
vo puzz wisest antiquarian in Portugal 
discover where that once broad road 
neath the spongy morass-like soil. 
The order of monks: te whieh the place once 
longed had become extinet ; 


Ss of it ~ 


Disdaining to do thi is wi 
taken up their abode in the eld monastery. 


were young, not three years wedded, when they did” 


so, and yet they had lived 

for twenty-five years. 

As fisherman amd fowler 
lent ider. @mechild had 
and dyi 

yard, 


pers’ Ullima 
As for the hermit-like 
live elsewhere. He detested the ei 
be his owm master. 
At long imtervals he and his wife visi 
ther fishermen. And at very long intervals 
visits mere ——— never Nees due notice 
being given to Galvez byhim who was coming, in 
these words : ; ot 
days from ted@ay we are coming up to see 
your dame, See that all those ghosts and 
have up there are sent abroad, Galvez.” 
was far more of earnest than of jest in 
of the superstitious fishermen of the 


‘Lime passed on, bud meither the astromemer nor | T 


~~ messenger from him 
t was after elevem 


greatly annoyed him during the for on expia- 
— of the cause of the arrest of her sen, said, 
testily: 

“These ecclesiastics are ever very slow. Let an 
escort of royal guards, commanded by Captain 
Joam Britto, attend upon his Eminence, Cardinal 
Braganzia—is that the name ?” 

“ Yes, your majesty,” replied an officer. ‘So 
says report, though he has hitherto seen fit to style 
himself Dietro Demetrius.” 

The king, having the ambiguously-worded letter 
of the pope near him, was not surprised. He 
gianced again atthe concluding words of the let- 


ter: 

“Confide in him, my son, in any character he 
may assume, especially in his knowledge of thy 
court,” and said : 

“Let him attend upon us immediately.” 

Count Pedro and Diego Alva, terrified at hearing 
that Stephano Villota was a cardinal, exchanged 
glances, and withdifficulty the latter hid his alarm. 

Time passed on rapidly in the royal council. 
There were many things to be discussed. 

A clock im the apartment struck one. An hour 
after midnight and Captain Britto appeared, but 


one. 

** Well!” said the king, impatiently. 

“Your majesty, the eardinal has disappeared. 
He, his six Italians, with Torsa, Torsetta, and a 
woman named Estella Le Montez, are no longer to 
be found in the house lately rented by one Dietro 
Demetrius.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


In a large apartment of the ruined monastery, 
while the royal council was being held at the hour 
of midnight in the royal palace, were six persons, 
four of them known to the reader—Stonio, Lady 
Hilda, Carlos, and Sanlez. 

The other two were an aged but still vigorous 
pair—Galvez Sonota and his wife Ullima, once ser- 
vitors of the once powerful Villotas. 

These two had welcomed the arrival of the others 
at the edge of the monastery pond in the morning. 
A loud whistle from Carlos summoned them 
from the part of the ruins they occupied. 

The kind-hearted old Ullimasoon attended to the 
wants of the fugitive young countess. Lady Hilda 
was soon clothed in the coarse but clean and neat 
garments provided for her. The old woman speedily 
prepared @ savoury meal for all; Stonio was fur- 
nished with dry clothing by old Galvez, as were 
Carlos and Sanlez, and then those who had arrived 
im the boat sought needed repose. 

They slept for hours, old Galvez and his wife 
ever on the watch for alarm. The day passed 
silently, without disquiet. Even in the sunniest 
and most pleasant days the old monastery was sel- 
dom visited. In fact, months sometimes passed 
without bringing anyone to the ruins. This arose 
from the report that they were haunted the 
spirits of theancient monks who had lived and died 
there years and years before. Besides, it was diffi- 
cult of access; its ateep walls rising from the river 


rok the prince had | from 





‘Thus: those who new received shelter within the 
old walls:and crumbling ruins had little to fear 
ehanee intrusion. 


It was after night when those who slept 
awoke invigorated and hopeful. 

The day had without asinglealarm, It 
was to be supposed ase fact, therefore, that. thei 
enemies had no suspicion of their 

Lady Hilda and Stonio conversed long and ear- 
nestly apart, and of what he told her-of himself the 
substance was as follows: 

‘*I do not know even the names of my parents. 
My earliest remembrance carries me no further back 


than to my childhood in England. Whena child, I | f 


Filho tokeny father. Fe wyouts dara oes 
. my . For | during m 
hood, I had no other belief. Nor did eileen 
differently. But no one of them would say that he 
was my father. All united in replying to my qnes- 
tion in the matter, thus : 

“You are very fortunate, three, times as fortu- 
nate as other boys. Other boys have but one father ; 
you have three. Alone neither of us could be a 
father to you, Fernand; all together we may make 
a passable one.” 

“Fernand was the name gave me. They 
are not ignorant men, though y may have ap- 
peared to you as my servants. Sanlez is an ac- 
complished florist and botanist. Carlos is quite 
learned, and familiar with several " 
though I do not know who my father was, I know 
that Carlos was the secretary and librarian of my 
father. Poor Pietro, who gave his lifeto saveus 
this morning, is a man skilled in the making of 
wines, in carving im , in painting—in fact, he 
was born to be an artist, though he was..the head 
steward of that father of mine whosename I do not 
know. All that I know of these. three men I have 
learned from them. Each vied with the other in 
teaching me, and thus at an early age I had learned 
many accomplishments. When I was still a 
the three, one day, after being greatly teas: 
for the name of my father, made Carlos their s 
man, and he said to me: 

“* Fernand, it is vain for yon to ask us to 
you more of your origin than this which Iam 
to tell you: Promise to rest content with what I 
may tell you.” 

“*T will rest content with it eo far as you 
concerned,’ I replied. * That is, I will torment none 
of you three with the matter again, since you say 
your solemn oath binds you te tell no more.’ 

*** Enough,’ replied Carlos. “We have no right 
to bind you more. You are the sole survivor of a 


See oe Sess 

you may say to y 

None of my ancestors ever did =“ i 

Your family is destroyed—utterly. We 

ceived you when you were an infant from your 
father. Your father was an old man, that is, sixty- 
five years old, when you were born. was dying 
when he confided you to us. ‘Swear to me, on 
your hopes of heaven,’ he said, as he placed you i 
our charge, ‘ never to betray this child to the ene- 
mies of my house; never to reveal to any one, not 
even to him, who he is, until all the enemies of my 
house areno more,’ Wedidso. *Swear tome tobe 





ever ready to lose your own lives in defence of his.’ 
We did so; and then, with you and many precious 
jewels given to us by your father, and much gold, 
we fled from the country in which you were born. 
When all the enemies of your noble house are no 
more, we will reveal to you, if we and you are then 
living, your origin.’ 
“With that I was forced to be content. But I 
and ears open. I was eager and im- 
more; to learnall, My three pro- 
never lacked for money. The means fur- 
my father ena them to live at 
economical, and spent but 
sary. For a long time we 
of Virginia. Byen there it was 
feared the hate and pur- 
my family. In the wilds we 
ourselves against the attacks 
in years and strength, 
arms, At times we 
inst the French and 
friends have called 
Believing myself to be a 
colonies, Eserved in their wars with 
friends. ever with me—that is, at. 
‘them, for every year one of them went 
and. was absent for months. 
Carlos, sometimes Pietro or 
teld me whither they went. 
returned he would say to me, 


ti permits the enemies of your 
ve 


year after year. A year ago I 
hese periodical visits were made 
lved to trace the route followed 
disappeared, evidently to learn 
ies of my mo | were dead. 
my protectors of my purpose. 
Pietro fell ill of a brain fever 
¥ aud Sanlez being absent. During 
delirvem, Pietro frequently cursed the enemies 
of the Villotas, naming three as chief—Pedro Riaz, 
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their |.Count de Ulloa, Diego Alva, superintendent of the 


Ulloa marble-yards; and. Lorenzo Ritzburg, a 
chemist and servitor of the Duke de Villota. He 
spoke of me, *ever calling me Fernand. He said 
enough to arouse many suspicions in my mind. 
Yet he said not a word of where the Villotas had 
es nor of where those whom he cursed could be 


** As soon as Pietro had recovered, I secretly de- 

parted and went to London. I had learned, by 

means of loose which I found in Pietro’s 
et, the name of the street, the number of the 

house, and the name of the family in which he had 

stopped in London. I went to the spot. I dis- 

covered that he had been there, and that so had 

Carlos and Sanlez in different years, always 

assumed names. ‘The family was Portu 

knew nothing of the cause of the 

three old men. From them I learn 

Villotas were onee a great family i 

resolved to trace the route which might 

followed by my three friends. From the i 
tioned I learned that this ronte was pro 


Al. | from London to Paris, from Paris to Madrid, from 
Madrid to Lisbon 


“ During the wars with the French and Indians, 
I had saved the life of a nobleman of high rank, a 
relative of the King of England, with whom he 
was a great favourite. I found him in London, 
and he, having heard my s , gave me all the aid 
I desired. I said to you, Hilda, that I was a 
8 , and that I could not remember the 
time when I was not a stone-cutter.” 


explanation is simple,” said Stonio, 
smiling. “ Nature endo me with great talents 
and taste to become a sculptor. In my very child- 
hood I had a desire to. carve images from wood and 
stone. My three old friends did not throw any- 
thing in my way to oppose my desires. Iam not 
unknown as @ sculptor of great promise. Nature, 
no doubt, intended me to carve a name for 

from atemoons seattle, What is a scilptor but a 


stone-cutter : 

“ Ah!” oried Lady Hilda, laughing. “This true 
all sculptors are stone-cutters, but, but——” 
~~ at! ool A ee Tat 

in * ‘ ing. “ 
joush, T hove neh Stheashh delnchoch in ing my- 
self a chenoentiters > in truth = — 
rom chipping a ess 
ceoring.s, vel agen the image af a bride in marble. 
So I resolved to pursue my search in the character 
of a stone-cutter, named simply Stonio—the name 
ee es nln enehcdeightine 
or a 
of acannon pte ae of Pusons, 5 peensnted 
Louis of France a beautiful statuette of one of 
his favourite ladies, and he graciously gave me & 
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letter of recommendation to Fernando of Spain. I 
gave the monareh of Spain an exquisite small bust 
of himself, and he gave mea letter to King José of 
Portugal, who gave me all I asked—simply an order 
to Count Pedro to give me —_ ent in the mar- 
ble-yards. Thus it was that I chanced to be—but 
of that I will say nothing.” 

“Thus it was that you were in the marble-yards, 
and saved my life.” 

“For which I thank heaven, dear lady, though 
J was in the marble-yards only to watch Diego Alva. 
and Count Pedro, that I might learn something of 
the mystery of my origin. t+ theoutbreak of the | 
stone-cutters has ruined all my plans, at least for 
the present. It appears that my three old friends 
rapidly followed me from Hngland suspecting my 
purpose, and dreading the: consequences of my in- 
discretion. 

“They found us in the carriage just in time to 
save us; and the exchange of countersigns and 
passwords they used before I opened the door of 





the carriage, we have often used in England, in a| was y emips Meare his white moustache, and nod- 

secret order existing there. And now, dear. y, |, ding his 

you know the main ~~ of my history. I think I _ a the room a few moments before, returned 
and sald: 


am @ Villota. All t I have — Teads’me 
to that belief ; and especially do I believe so since 
that old serjeant on. the quay acted as he did. But 
Portugal is too dangerous for me to remain in it to 
investigate further now.” 

“And you know nothing of the noble-hearted 
astronomer ?”” 

“ Nothing, except that my friend’ in London, who 
once knew Senor Demetrius’ in Rome, gave 
me @ ee of prec wear be he 1-4 Thad told 
him my story; saying, as’ he did so, ‘ your case 
before Dietro Demetrins. He is ialeed wonder- 
ful man, of amazing information. He is acquainted | 
with the history of all the noble families of Portu- 
gal. He, if any man ean, can tell you all about the |; 
Villotas, Count’ Pedro, and everybody else that 
lived in Lisbon twenty-five years. ago.’ I had no 
thought that Senor Dietro was in Portugal untik Bb} 
hoard the astronomer ealled. Dietro ius, in 
his observatory, by one of the soldiers last night. 
: jen not yet ah opportunity to. give him the 

etter. 

“You have more of the form and features of an 
Englishman than of a Portuguese,” remarked 
Lady Hilda, gazing in acer | admiration upon the 
handsome face and powerful form of her preserver. 

“My three friends have always told me that my 
mother was an English , and also that my 
father’s mother was an English lady.” 

“So indeed. was my mother,” said Lady Hilda, 
“and a kinswoman of the wife of the last Duke of 
Villota. Iam. somewhat acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Villota family. I am distantly related 
to it, and so, if you prove to be a Villota; you and 
Tare, in some sort, cousins.” 

“T trust we may be more, dear lady. 

“Ah, am I not willing to fly with you from Por- 
tugal, and be your loving wife in England!” sighed 
Lady Hilda, as he pressed her'to his heart. 

True, they had not been long known to each 
other, if we measure the time of their acquaintance 
by hours ; but to them they seemed 'to have known 
and loved each other for years. The dangers they 


had passed through, the ciroumstare2s and events | fools.’ 


that had marked each moment. of their lives since 
they had met, and the peril in which they were, 

e their two hearts one. 

At a late hour of the night. which followed their 
arrival at the ruined monastery, they and theothers, 
as stated in the beginning of this chapter, were 
assembled in-a large apartment, listening to a story 
told by old Galvez, when a@ shrill and peculiar 
— was ny b wi 4 Gal 

“It comes. from the pond!” crie vez, paus- 
ing instantly in his story. 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Carlos, Sanlez, and 
Stonio in one breath, and doaping to their feet. 
“ Pietro! the whistle of Pietro! He has escaped! 
He is alive!” and followed by old Galvez, who by 
no means had preserved his vigour and activi 
like the others so old, though Galvez was sti 
vigorous, hurried from the room. 

n a few minutes they returned, Carlos and 
Sanlez bearing Pietro on their shoulders in tri- 
umph, and shouting : 

“Here he is! ell and hearty! Wet asa fish, 
and as lively! ‘Three cheers, all !”’ 

“Come! Let me down,” said old Pietro. “I am 
not used to this kind of riding. What a to-do be- 
cause I floated a bit, swam a bit, grappled a floating 
timber, after a time—a long time, I admit—got 
ashore ; found a friendly boatman, an acquaintance 
of old Galvez there; staid in his house quietly until 
dark ; bought @ boat of him—you see I was. not: 
sure that he would ever see the boat again, so I 
paid him all he asked for it—and in the dark was 
dark night it is, 

i . So don’t make 
Pietro knows how to swim. I 


patting him on the head and 


quiries for me at the quay we left. The report 
there was, that there 
the river. That but one boat of the three sent in 
— came back—one of the others being smashed 


evew all drowned or killed, and your boat certainly. 


sunk, with all it contained. But I was confident 
you, A Fernand, and. the lady, and perhaps 


Pietro ate of the food placed before him by Galvez. 


heard the sound of oars grating against the wall.” 
“Ah exclaimed Lady 

alarm. 

boat may not contain enemies. 


ame visitor. Some of my fisherman friends, may~- 
Dp. 


** And how did you know that ?” asked Carlos, 
“Oh, the boatman—a good fellow—made in- 


been a. regular battle on 


y @ cannon. shot, and the other overturned, the 


) 
“Why ?” 
“Your boat cannot sink. It is true it might be 


capsized, but it can’t sink. So, if it had capsized, it | ve 
would have been picked up.by the river guards. But 
pues is, they believe it ane 

08. ” 


Now your story, 
While Carlos narrated theadventures of the day, 
Carlos had just completed his story, and Pietro 


iration of Sanlez, when Galvez; who 


“A boatis entering the archway of the canal. I 
Hilda, in 


“That is not certain,” replied Galvez. “The 
More likely some 


! we are lost!’ 


Whoknows? Senor Carlos, will you come 
with me? Ullima, stand , uear this.window— 


Lit overlooks the court-yard.. If yousee a pistol flash | V 


or hear a pistol shot, you may besare those:who are 
coming are enemies. In that case, retreat with the 
lady and her friends to the old cellars. Thencethey: 
cam escape into the marshes, with you for a guide.” 
“Qh, we have a hundred hiding-places,’’ replied 
Ullima, carelessly. 

‘* Very true, in which our friends.may remain con- 
dealed a year, for that matter,” returned Galvez,.as 
he and Carlos left the room topather. 

Thay traversed a much broken hall, and throngh 
several apartments in ruins, finally reaching the 
brink of the pond, and 
arched canal entered it. 

The night was very dark, but there was no mist, 
and these two, accustomed to being abroad: in the 


halting uear where the 


and yawning mouth of the canal where it began un- 
der a massive structure of stone. 

The hollow archway seemed to groan, to sigh, to 
hiss, but they knew e noises were made by the 
coming boat, as its oars grated against the walls 
on either side. 

Povey aud nearer came these sounds, and no 
other. 

*¥ fear T shall have to fire my pistol,” whispered 
Galvezin his co’ ion’s ear. *‘ Were they friends 
of mine they would be talking loudly, singing and 
laughing.” 

“Patience. We shall soon learn. Do your 
friends never come im silenee ?”’ 


do, they roar and jest for fear of the ghosts—the 


** Ah, we shallsce inamoment. Lo! there glides 
the boat into view,” whispered Carlos,as a long 
dark object glided almost noiszlessly from the 
archway of the covered canal, out into the pond. 

“T must fire,’”’ whispered Galvez, drawing his 
pistol. ‘These are no friends of mine.” 

“Wait!” said Carlos. ‘“‘{t is best to hail them. 
‘“* Who is there ?’’ he shouted, boldly. 

“Is Galvez Sonata there?’ demanded a deep 
voice from the boat. 

Aye. What would you with him ?”’ 

“Is he still faithful to the house of Villota?’’ 
again demanded the voice. 

Carlos and Galvez grasped each other’s hands 
and trembled. 

This deep, sonorous, commanding voice terrified 
them. They had not heard it for years. They 
thought it the voice of the dead. 

“It is the spirit of the old duke,” whispered 

08. ” 


“At least it is his voice,’’ was the shuddering re- 
ply in a whisper by Galvez. 
“ Are you Galvez Sonata, still faithful to the 
house of Villota?” again de the voice from 
the bosom of the pond. 


los. 
“ Aye, faithful even to death,’ cried Galvez, 
loudly, though with much trembling in his voice. 
“ And are there no enemies of the Villotas near 
us?” again i 


J voice. , 
** None. 


All within the monastery area are 
friends of the Villotas. Who is it that speaks ?” 
demanded Carlos. 


There was no reply, but instantly a slight flash 


darkest night, could faintly distinguish the black | ¢ 


“They rarely ever come at all; and when they | I 


Then Carlos and Galvez saw plainly what floated 
on the bosom of the pond. A large barge, in which 
sat six oarsmen; and in the bow a man and two 
women, oneof the latter bound, and with a bandage 
across the lower part of her face; in the. stern of 
the bargea great chair, in which was bound and 
gagged a short, stout man, and, standing erect. 
near this chair, a tall, stately cavalier in black, 
white haired and white b , one hand upon the 
tiller of the barge, and the other grasping a staff, 
from which hung a silken banner, emblazoned in. 
gpa and silver with the arms-of a noble house that 
once been powerful in Portugal. 
“ The ducal banner of the Villotas!’’ cried Gal- 
z, staring at this er. 
“ The Duke de Villota !’’ exclaimed Carlos, staring 
at the man who bore it. “ Has the grave given up 
its dead ?” 
The forms and faces of the two ancient servitors 
of the Villotas) were plainly visible to those in the 
boat, and he who stood erect called out: 
“Who is that with Galvez Senata‘’’ 
“T am Carlos Romago,” was the reply, in a firm 
voice, though both he and Galvez had no doubt that 
all they saw and heard was from the other world. 
“Carlos Romago, right glad am I to know that. 
you live. And thy comrades, Sanlez de Rema and 
Pietro Gallago ?” 
“Are well, my lord.” 
“And the stone-cutter—my brother Fernando? 
IT am Stephano Villota, the eldest son of the noble 
Villota you have served so well, Carlos. Give way, 
men. Let us land, that:I may embrace the faithfub 
~. servants. of my father, the last Duke de 
illota.” 

The six. oars dipped deep into the placid water of 
the canal; the barge, bearing its blazing light, 
glided swiftly towards the shore, aud mentoring 
greatly, Galvez and Carlos hurried forward to wel- 
come the unexpected. coming of one whom both 
had believed to be dead for twenty-five years—of 
one whose name in Portugal was “outlawed and 
accursed,” 
The astronomer soon proved to Galvez and Car- 
los that he was no spirit, but Stephano Villota im 
the flesh, the eldest son of the master whose me- 
mory was so dear to them, and that he was in nee@ 
of refuge from the eager search. which would un- 
doubtedly be begun on the next’ day, in Lisbon, 
for Dietro Demetrius, alias the Cardinal Bra- 
anzia. 

“T do not know,” said the dnke, as we must here- 
after style him whom we have’ hitherto ealled the 
astronomer, “that itis known to any one in Lis- 
bon that I am Stephano Villota, but I fear it may 
be so. This‘man Seant and gagged im the chair is: 
Lorenzo Ritaburg—” 

Galvez and Carlos uttered cries of anger and 
disgust. The infamous treachery of Ritzburg was. 

known. to them; and Carlos had not forgotten. 
how eagerly the ruffian had pursued him, Sanlez 
and Pietro, to gain possession of the infant marquis. 

“ Heis known by the name of Silva the confec- 
tiener, in Lisbon, now,’’ continued the duke, as 
Silva in the chair was lifted ashore by the six 

talians. ‘‘ He belongs now to Torsa and Torsetta, 
the man and woman you see near him. They have 
an account.to settle with him.” ’ 

Silva, unable to speak, and withal a most piteous 
sight, glared the terror and horror he could not 
utter. 

‘“* He deserves no mercy,”’ said Carlos. 

“ He will receive none from him,” whispered 
Galvez, pointing at Torsa. ‘That is the chief 
torturer ;’’ and Galvez crossed himself, shuddering. 

“That woman,”’ continued the duke, “‘is a dan- 
gerous spy. Her name is Estella Le Montez. But 
no harm is to be done her, beyond preventing her 
escape. The six Italians are my servitors. I do 
mot fear their fidelity to me. My brother is well, 
\Carlos ?” 

“Yes, my lord, but he knows not that he has a 
‘brother, or ever had one, nor even that he is w 
Villota. My oath to your gracious father will not 
suffer me to reveal the truth to him, for the enemies 
of the be oven — oar ol a. om 

“* Aye—they live are powerful,” rep Cy 
duke, calmly. “It will not long be so, Carlos. 
But I have heard, while in Lisbon, that Galvez and 
his wife Ullima live amid these ruins. Come, Gal- 
vez, conduct us where we may be more at ease. 
¥ou have some secure place for these prisoners?” 

“Seores,” said old Galvez, eagerly. ‘“ But art 
sure, my lord, no pursuit is being made ?” 

‘‘T do not think it is yet known in Lisbon that 
the man called Dietro Demetrius has left the 
house.he occupied,”’ replied the duke. “If all has 
progressed as I planned, it will not be known at 
the royal palace until after midnight, and it is 
scarcely so late. No regular search can be begun 
untill after daylight. Inthe meantime I and those 
with me aaa repose. Of one thingI am sure 
No one in Lisbon will find cause to suspect that 
Dietro Demetrius has sought refuge in this old 








Was quite sure I should find some of you here, as I 
knew your boat had escaped.” . 


of fire in the boat, then immediately a bright flame, 
which illuminated the pond and all that sur- 
rounded it. 





monastery.” 
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Silva, bound in his chair, was carried to one of 
the cells, of which there were several remaining, in 
the cellars of the ruins. 

His gag and bonds were removed, but escape 
from his dungeon he felt was hopeless. Torsa and 
Torsetta were his keepers. They placed food and 
water in his cell, and closing the iron door of his 
prison, left him to his reflections in total darkness. 
Bruised, and in great pain, the miserable wretch 
would have put an end to his existence with his 
own hand had he dared, or had he had strength 
enough left to do it with anything in his reach. 

The woman Estella was locked up in a secure 
apartment. where she exhausted herself in vain 
scrcams and prayers and vehement protestations, 
her gag and bonds having been removed. 


(To be continued.) 








THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 


a 
CHAPTER XX. 
Death came on amain, 
And excrcis’d below his iron reign ; 
‘Then upward to the seat of life he goes: 
Seuse fled before him; what he touch'd he froze. 
Dryden, 

Very slowly and cautiously, indeed, did Mrs, 
Grimo lower the bottle, until it was aimost within 
the grasp of Papa Canton. Then she paused: 

“] am afraid that is as far as I can lower it, and 
leave enough rope above to make a good fastening 
to the ring-bolt of the trap-door,” she said. 

Papa Canton made a desperate clutch upward. 
Only the tips of the fingers of the right hand 
touched the bottle, causing it to spin around rapidly. 

The unwieldy old sot nearly fell on his face in 
his vain attempt. 

“Wait!” said Lisette Grimo, lowering the bottle 
a foot. 

He made another clutch at it, and missed it again, 
for just as he clutched she drew it up quickly. 

“What's that for? Why didn’t you let it hang 
as it was!” roared Papa Canton, who was becoming 
impatient ; the very impatience into which the cuu- 
ning old woman wished to throw him. She desired 
to irritate him until he should be eager to make a 
furious snatch at the scarf with both hands. 

“Wait! I can spare a little more slack!” cried 
she, suddenly lowering the bottle until it was ona 
level with Papa Canton’s waist. 

He sprang at the scarf furiously. He grasped it 
with impatient energy with both hands—a firm, 
tenacious hold, as a pike snaps at a bait. 

* Ha, ha!” screamed the old woman, at the same 
instant, and jerking the scarf upward with all her 
strength. 

“ire and fury!” yelled Papa Canton, in whose 
palms and fingers and thumbs a score of barbed 
points were embedded, “loo! let me go!” 

Lisette had caught her fish! She screamed with 
delight, and tugged at the upper end of the rope- 
ladder, 

“ Fire and fury!” roared Papa Canton, whose lace- 
rated hands were thus drawn far above his head. 
“ A thousand curses!”—and then he began to gasp. 

Already the deadly venom had begun to act in his 
hot, diseased blood. Lisette Grimo lowered the 
scarf and he sank upon his knees, for his joiuts 
seemed to him to be melting into jelly. She lowered 
more, and he rolled upon the floor, face upward, 
speechless, dying! 

The old woman, leaning from the edge of the 
trap-door, with the face of a fiend, exuitant and 
mocking, watched him eagerly, uutil he ceased to 
quiver. 

He was soon dead. The venom of the Brazilian 
coral-snake had slain him. ‘The Queen of “The 
Snake-charmers” had conquered. He lay there on 
his back, dead, his hands held to the treacherous 
ecarf by the poisoned hooks, 

The cunning of the woman had vanquished the 
violence of the sot. 

When satisfied that be was dead, she began to 

descend the rope-ladder, the upper end of which she 
had already made fast to the ring-bolt of the trap- 
door above. The weight of tie dead body resting 
heavily upon the upstretched dead arms, held the 
ladder steady, yet the lean-limbed old woman came 
down with the cautiousuess of the spider stealing 
upon a fly. 
It was a horrible sight, had there been any one to 
see! This hideous old murderess toiling slowly 
down the knotted cord held steady by the still 
weight of the murdered man. 

But Lisette had no thought of that. She had be- 
come used to such unpleasant episodes during her 
career. 

It was not long before she stood upon the floor; 
and after a sharp glance st the ghastly, bloated face, 
rapidly becoming black and more bloated under the 





dread power of the poison, she turned to examine 
the room, with very slight hope of finding anything 
of which she had been robbed. 

“The gold and gems—my precious savings,” she 
said, after a vain search, “they have carried away! 
Curses upon them! And the bundle of infant's 
clothes, with the child’s necklace and bracelets, they 
have hidden anywhere but in this house, no doubt. 
They will kill me after they have made use of me, 
so 1 will hurry to find La Mothier, I remember 
Barbe Rousseau said that La Mothier lived at No. 
145, Place Bellecour. Good! I have no time to 
lose. I will hasten thither at once.” 

She left the room, and met no opposition in leav- 
ing the house. Once in the street, she hurried 
swiftly along ; and within two hours presented her- 
self at the residence of the general. ‘There she was 
informed that the general was in the adjoining 
house, the residence of Dr. Planche. 

“Dr. Planche,” thought the old woman, as she 
descended the street steps of the general’s house; 
‘that is Dr. Alphonse Abat, formerly in some way 
connected with the government detective-police of 
Paris, Oh, I must make haste.” 

She then made her appearance in the house of the 
physician. 

“ Ha, ha!” cried the old woman, as she advanced 
along the hall towards the doctor’s room. “ Are 
you there, Dr. Alphonse Abat? It is General La 
Muthier I wish to see. Ob, I have rare news to tell 
him!” 

“TI cannot say that you are either expected or wel- 
come, Lisette Malus,” replied the doctor, sternly; 
“but before you are admitted a step further, you 
must put aside that knife.” 

“Oh, I mean no harm to anyone, doctor. 
contrary, I have a confession to make.” 

“That may be, but you can make no confession in 
my house with a knife in your hand. Sheath your 
abominable contrivance, aud throw it aside.” 

“That I will not do, asI have no desire to be 
made a prisoner.” 

“ Cast aside that knife, which I knowis poisoned, 
and you shall be as free to go out as you were to 
come in.” 

“ You pass your word for that, doctor?” - 

“TI do, solemnly.” 

“Then there is the knife,” replied the old woman, 
placing it in the sheath, and tossing it upon the car- 
pet. “However bitter an enemy you may have 
been to our society, you have never forfeited a pro- 
mise. 

The doctor took up the weapon, and Lisette Grimo 
followed him into tie room. 

“Stars of light!” exclaimed she, staring at 
Blauche, ‘ How we are dressed up! A great lady 
now. And here is my master weaver and handsome 
locksmith—how grandly he is dressed, too! How 
do you do, count? Oh, this is a graud company for 
a poor old woman! May I sit duwu? Perhaps I 
am too late,” 

“Too late for what?” demanded the general, 
whose noble face was full of disgust, aud even hate 
of this specimen of depraved humunity. 

“Oh, 1 had a secret to sell; but perhaps a part of 
it has leaked out. As things are, { think I may as 
well go away.” 

“The secret you wish to sell is concerning this 
young lady?” asked Dr. Planche. 

“This young lady? Ub, you mean my niece— 
Blanche?” 

“She is not your niece. 
Geveral Henri La Mothier. 


On the 


She is the daughter of 
She was the child 
thrown into the river Seine, from the Pont Neuf, by 
your villainous brother, Barbe Rousseau, filteen 
years ago.” 
“ Prove it!" cried the old woman. 
it isso easy to say and so hard to prove, my dear 


“Ha, ha! 


doctor, Come, perhaps we may make a bargain. I 
know, and cau prove. You only suspect something, 
and can prove nothing. Now tell us why you suspect, 
and if we agree on terms I will tell you way 1 
know.” 

‘Lhe doctor, somewhat staggered by the coolness 
and bolduess of Lisette Grimo, who peered at him 
mockiugly over her large silver-rimumed spectacles, 
glanced towards the general, 

* As Lam wholly misiuformed,” remarked the lat- 
ter, in answer to this glance, “ why anyone should 
have imagined this young lady to be my child, doc- 
tor, I shall be pleased to hear why you formed that 
opinion, After that we may see fit to hear what this 
woman has to say.” 

So firmly was the general of the belief that his 
infant daughter had perished when she was hurled 
into the Seine by Barbe Rousseau, that he had not 
permitted his heart to hope that this lovely girl was 
that child. 

Seated near the artisan, im whose hands tremb- 
lingly rested her own, Blanche gazed fearfully 
towards the old woman, who from Ler earliest memory 





had called herself her aunt; and who, even now, 
seemed endowed with will and power to tear her 
from her friends. 

“I will tell you why I suspect,” said Dr. Planche. 
“ Some eighteen yeara ago there existed in Paris an 
infamous band of thieves, cut-throats, and burglars, 
known among the police and themselves, by the 
name of ‘The Snake-Charmers.’ At one time tho 
chief of these villains was a juggler, a mountebauk, 
named Scipio Malus, but beariug the more descrip- 
tive sobriquet of Le Scorpion. He bad lived in every 
part of the world, especially in the east, His osten- 
sible profession was that of clown, juggler, and suake 
charmer. He exhibited in Paris and in other parts 
of France, many kinds of serpents, some of them of 
the most venomous species. Over these serpents he 
possessed an extraordinary power, learned by him 
from the jugglers and snake-charmers of India and 
Arabia. He was at that time a man of commanding 
person, singularly handsome, remarkably active, and 
of great shrewdness. In fine, he was an accom- 
plished showman and juggler. He was also-secrvtly 
@ thief, a gambler, to whom any crime that gave him 
money was a jest. He formed the acquaintance of 
many of the most famous thieves in Paris, and soon 
became their recognised chief. From the boldest aud 
most expert of these he selected some twenty or 
more, aud established a formidable society, to which 
he gave, in honour of himself, tke title of ‘The 
Snake-Charmers.’ There was at that time in Paris 
a very depraved and reckless young man, whose 
family name was an honourable one—Rousseau, ori- 
ginally of noble and even famous extraction. This 
young man, of singular persoral ugliness, mentally 
and bodily, was named Louis Albert Rousseau by his 
parents, who left to him-and his sister, Lisette, a 
handsome fortune, which he and she svon dissi- 
pated+both being infatuated gamblers.” 

“ Yes, that was my ruin!” put in Lisette Grimo, 
or her head ; “catch me gambling now, how- 
ever |’ 

To this sudden speech the doctor paid no atten- 
tion, but continued: 

“Among his associates, this Louis Albert Rous- 
seau, was known as Barbe Rousseau—the great 
thickness, length, coarseness, and fiery reduess of 
his beard gaining for him this sobriquet—as there 
were several other Rousseaus in Paris. Le Scorpion 
fascinated Barbe Rousseau, and his sister Lisette 
was fascinated by the gambling skill of Le Scorpion. 
Le Scorpion was, for the time, fascinated by the 
beauty of Lisette.” 

“ True,” chuckled Mrs. Grimo, with a grimace of 
vanity that dispelled all belief that she had evet 
been avything but hideous. “I was, in my youth, 
charming ; ‘ob, those dear days !” 

“ Lisette Rousseau was at that time nearly or full 
forty years of.age, and still unusually beautiful, ex- 
cept that she promised to be very fat. She was al- 
ready losing her claim to a perfect form from her 
increasing flesh. But Le Scorpion was charmed, and 
succeeded in making her his wife, after winning all 
her fortune at the card-table.” 

“It was,” put in Mrs. Grimo, “a marriage of con- 
venience. [ thought aman who wasalways winning 
at cards and dice was the man for me—aud then Le 
Scorpion was a Landsome fellow.” 

“‘Yhey married, and she and her brother natu- 
rally became associated with the ‘ Snake-Charmers.’ 
Barbe Rousseau, a bolder villain than any, soon 
became the head of all, and in that respect put Le 
Scorpion in the shade. Lisette became iufatuated 
with the study of serpents. ‘There was something 
in their nature which attracted her, Soon after her 
marriage with Le Scorpion a venomous suake— 
venowous, but not deadly, struck her in the eye. 
The wound healed, leaving her, as you see, cruss- 
eyed.” : 

“T have always cursed that serpent,” said Mrs. 
Grimo, with another grimace—this time a grimace of 
rage. ButI paid the serpent. I broiled him alive 
—slowly. I think the serpent bad the worst of it.” 

“Tue twist of the eyes, and her increasing corpu- 
lence,” resumed the doctor, “soon disgust:d her 
fickle-hearted husband, and as they fell into poverty 
they hated each other with the hate of two tiends. 
Sull each was useful to the other, and. they lived 
together until the society was destroyed by the 
police. Nor was there any love between Lisette aud 
her brother, 

“T must now speak of Barbe Rousseau, Prior to 
joining the ‘Suake-Charmers’ he fell madly in 
love with a beautiful young lady, named Leola do 
Vale. Pardon me, general, for speaking so boldly 
the name of your wile. She rejected him with in- 
dignation, and he swore revenge. He was already 
jealous of you, general, and when you married 
Leola de Vale his fury knew no bounds, You are 
aware that you twice narrowly escaped assassiua~ 
tion at his hauds. Your wife lived in cuntinued fear 
of him. Youswore to send him to the galleys or 
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to the guillotine. In your efforts to do so by the 
aid of tue police you, at one time, fell intoa trap 
set for you——” 

“ I escaped,” interrupted the general, frowning, as 
if the remembrance was exceedingly disagreeable. 
“I escaped after being branded upon the shoulder 
by Barbe Rousseau, Yes, young man,” said he, ad- 
dressing the artisan. “I, too, bear upon my shoulder 
the infamous brand of a galérien. Barbe Rousseau, 
hearing of my threats, ensnared me, and while I lay 
bound and stripped at his mercy branded me with 
the same implement they use at Toulon. As he did 
so he said: * You have sworn to make me a galérien 
or put my head under the guillotine, Henri La Mo- 
thier! Now I brand you with the brand of a 
galérien, that your wife may gaze upon it as a mark 
of the hate of Barbe Rousseau. Ho! she shall ever 
bear mein mind, seeing her dear husband’s shoulder, 
I do not take your life, yet, because I wish you to 
show this brand to Leola de Vale, now Countess 
D’Ancre.’ At some future time I will put your head 
where you have boasted you will put mive—under 
the guillotine.’ With these words he thrust the red- 
hot iron upon my naked flesh. Soon after 1 made 
my escape out of his power, for he had half resolved 
to take my life after he had branded me. But go on, 
Dr. Planche!” 

“You escaped, general, as you say, and renewed 
your efforts to accomplish the capture of this man, 
whose cunning and boldness bafiled and defied the 
entire strength of the Parisian police. Atlength he 
and his fellows made a bold midnight attack upon 
your residence. He expected to find you and your 
wife there. Fortunately, you and she were absent 
ata ballin the hotel of the Duke de Nemours— 
where you were detained long after the hour you 
had intended to return to your home—detained, you 
will remember, by one of the most violent storms 
that ever fell upon Paris. Taking advantage of that 
storm, a strong force of ‘The Snake Charmers’ 
plundered your house. You and the countess were 
beyond the reach of Barbe Rousseau, but your in- 
fant daughter, scarcely two years of age, was not. 
It is well known that he seized the child, and soon 
afterwards hurled it into the Seine.” 

“True, that is well known,’”’ said. the general, 
gravely. 

“It is well known, too, that a few days after the 
body of a female infant, greatly altered by the ac- 
tion of the water, was carried to your house.” 

“ That is true.” 

“And that the body was unrecognisable, except 
from the fact tiat upon one of its feet was a shve of 
peculiar make and marks, by which you, and your 
wife, and many of your servants, and your family 
physician were convinced that the body was that of 
your child.” 

“Yes, the shoe worn by our child, undoubtedly,” 
eaid the general. “My poor wife had fashioned 
and embroidered @ peculiarly beautiful pair of in- 
fant’s shoes. When my house was attacked my 
child had on those shoes. It had fallen asleep with 
them on, and fearing to awake it, its nurse had laid 
it in its mother's bed without undressing it, and ex- 
pecting that the countess would goon return from 
the ball. You do not intend to aver that we were 
deceived in believing the shoe upon the body to 
have been that of my poor child—little Leoletta 2?” 
demanded the general, whose face was full of sad- 
ness. 

“No. That shoe had been worn by your child— 
dy little Leoletta La Mothier,” replied the doctor. 
“She wore the shoe and its fellow when Barbe Rous- 
seau cast her into the river. You buried that body 
and mourned for it, as the body of your dear infant, 
cmerte but it was not the body of Leoletta La Mo- 

tier.” 

e. Stars of light !” exclaimed Lisette Grimo, quiver- 
ing with surprise, and staring at the doctor. 

The general remained silent in his amazement for 
‘4 moment, and then exclaimed: 

“If it was not the body of my child, then, in the 
name of Heaven, how came the shoe of my child 
apon one of its feet ?” 


“Perhaps this woman can clearly explain that 
mystery,” replied the doctor, turning sharply and 
suddeuly upon Lisette Grimo. 


CHAPTER XXxl. 
Tope, like the glimmeri "s li 
Adorns and fonttcte one, 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
. Emits a brighter ray. Goldsmith. 
URNED thus suddenly and sharply upon by Dr. 
Planche, the old woman started in her polls if 
stung by a wasp. 

You must be Mephistopheles !” she snarled, after 
® stare from her squinting eyes. “ We used to think 
you in leaguo with Satan, years ago in Paris, when 
you seemed to find out everything, But all this is 





suspicion. You know nothing—you can prove no- 
thing.” 

* Did you ever see that man before ?” abruptly de- 
manded the doctor, pointing at the footman, Antoine, 

Mother Grimo, amazed by this question, wheeled 
about and fixed her gaze upon the staid and bene- 
volent face of the gray-haired Swiss. 

“No,” said she, after a long scrutiny; “TI can 
swear that I never saw this man before, in all my 
life.” 

“That may be. However, be has seen you. Wo 
will speak of that presently. General, a few days 
after Monsieur Herbert was wounded by Le Scor- 
pion, Antoine, at his command, went to the lock- 
smith’s shop in La Croix Rousse, and brought thenco 
several articles desired by Monsieur Herbert, among 
other things a slipper, which once belonged to this 
young lady. Show it, Antoine.” 

Antoine placed upon the table that slipper, which 
the reader of our story will remember the artisan 
kept as something sacred under a glass case. 

“ Bosh !” cried Lisette Grimo, after a glance at it. 
“Tremember that gay slipper. Itis one of a pair 
that Blanche received from Monsieur Herbert, there. 
She wore them a few days, and, as I thought they 
were making her vain, I made her give them back to 
him. It didn’t suit my notions of propriety that she 
should receive gifts from young or old gallants. 
What about that slipper ?” 

“ Nothing, except that there was something in it 
when Antoine brought it to Monsieur Herbert.” 

“Something in it!” cried the old woman, sus- 
pectingly. 

“Yes,” said thedoctor. “General, what did you 
do with the little shoe which was upon the body 
you supposed was that of your infant?” 

“It was taken off, cleansed, placed in a perfumed 
casket of pearl and gold, and sacredly preserved by 
my wife.” 

“May I ask where it is, general ?” 

“Tt is now in my bed-chamber. I saw it this 
morning.” 

“Can it be obtained and produced here without 
the knowledge of the countess ?”’ 

“ Certainly, as the countess is now gone out in her 
carriage. Do you desire it? I showed it to you 
when you were in my house.” 

“Tf you please, general, give Antoine a line to 
your house-keeper, and he will go alter it.” 

The general immediately wrote an order and gave 
it to the Swiss, who at once left the office. 

Lisette Grimo did not at all like all this deliberation, 
besides, she was on thorns to knuw what had been 
in the slipper when Antoine brought it from the shop 
of the artisan, 

“ There was something in it,” she kept repeating 
in her mind, “ There was something iu it! What? 
lie means to spring some kind of a surprise on me. 
I see it in his eyes. I see it, too, in the eyes of the 
locksmith, or whoever he is, ‘here is something 
in the face of that minx, Blanche too, that tells me 
she knows of what this shrewd doctor is thinking. 
Stars of light. ‘here was something in it! Have 
I lost anything—I mean before I lost all ?” 

She stretched out one of her long, skinny arms, 
and clawed the beautiful slipper towards her. She 
peered eagerly into it, hoping to find something that 
should betray what had beenin there. Her examina- 
tion did not prove satisfactory. There remained 
not tho slightest trace of anything which she might 
have lost. If she could only have remembered any- 
thing that she had ever lost out of that bundle, of 
which she had been recently robbed, she would have 
something to fix upon. 

* But I never lost anything out of it!” she thought. 
“Five or six months ago was the last time I opened 
the silk bag containing the bundle, and all the 
articles were there then, and I remember that I put 
them all back.” 

Lisette Grimo erred. There was one article she did 
not put back—the something which had been after- 
wards hidden in the slipper of Blanche. 

Antoine was not absent ten minutes, and during 
his absence, profound silence reigned in the office. 
Antoine, when he returned, placed upon the table a 
small and exquisitely fashioned casket of gold and 
pearl, a tiny gold key in its lock. 

“ The shoe is here,” said the general, opening the 
casket, and as he did so, a delicate and delicious per- 
fume exhaling from the casket filled the office. 

From amid satin-covered down he took a little 
shoe, which, though warped and shrunken from 
having been once wet, was still in a state of good 
preservation. Its colours ha@faded, yet it could be 
seen that they had once been blue, green and crim- 
son. Its exquisite embroidery of beads of gold aud 
pearl still remained, as did the ancestral cipher of the 
noble house d’Ancre, of which Henri La Mothier was 
chief. This cipher of the Counts d’Ancre was em- 
broidered in golden thread upon the top of the shoe. 

“My wife and I,’’ said tue general, placing this 





relic upon the closed lid of the casket, “ have shed 
many a tear over this, Dr. Planche.” 

“ And justly,” replied the doctor; who then took 
@ small note from his pocket, and added: 

“Tam going to read you something—something 
I wrote fifteen years ago in this pocket diary of 
nine, of the year 1819: 

“18th January.—The body of the child carried 
to the Morgue yesterday, has been recognised as 
that of Leoletta La Mothier, only child of Captain 
Henri La Mothier, Count d’Ancre, and his wife, Leo- 
la née de Vale—the infant thrown from the Pont Neuf 
by Barbe Rousseau on the night of the 14th Decem- 
ber last. Saw the body yesterday—female infant ; 
features indisguishable ; greatly altered, naked, ex- 
cept one foot, on which was a shoe of peculiar make 
and material. Shoo the only mark by which identi- 
fication could be guessed at; made by the countess 
herself, of satin and delicate morocco— embroidered, 
gold and pearl beads; d’Ancre cipher on top front ; 
colours, green, blue, and crimson. Oue fact strikes 
me as very suspicious in this affair, andI refrain 
from mentioning it now publicly, as the bereaved 
parents derive so much consolation in their affliction 
in believing that they have buried the body of their 
murdered child.’” 

Here the doctor paused and gazed at the general, 
who said: 

“Well, you may now mention that suspicious cir- 
cumstance.” 

“Why was there no stocking upon the foot covered 
by the shoe?” 

“Oh,” replied the general, “ we did not, in the first 
shock of our bereavement, take notice of that fact. It 
is true that when we were able to converse calmly 
upon the matter—more than a year after—we won- 
dered why there had been no stocking. It was a very, 
very paiuful subject to reflect upou. As I told you 
yesterday, for months after the loss of our child my 
wife could not recall its image without being seized 
with violent spasms of grief.” 

“Then it never occurred to your mind that the 
body was not your infant?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Now, here is what revolved in my mind at the 
time,” said the doctor, closing his diary and laying 
it aside. “I did not believe the dead child was 
yours. I believe thatthe bate and malice of Barbe 
Rousseau would lead him to attempt a greater venge- 
ance than the simple assassination of your babe. I 
conceived a suspicion that, although he was seen to 
hurl the infant into the Seine, he had confederates 
ready to rescue it.” 

“To rescue it!—for what?” 

“ Either to obtain an immense reward from you on 
restoring it to you, or to rear it to be a disgrace to 
you. Of either villainy, certainly, Barbe Rousseau 
was capable—of the latter especially. ‘here was 
but one reason to allege agaiust the suspicion I had 
formed, and that was the brutish ferocity of the man, 
which often acted in him before his malice could 
prompt a slower but more diabolical revenge. But I 
failed to make any discoveries at that time to cor- 
roborate my suspicion. Yet my suspicion became far 
stronger when I heard that the body of a dead infant 
which I had seen had been identified by Henri and 
Leola La Mothier as their lest child, and from one 
cause only—the fact that upon one foot of the body 
was a shoe, undoubtedly oncea shoe of little Leoletta 
La Mothier. When the body came under my exami- 
nation, before it was claimed by you, I had no know- 
ledge that the shoe it wore had ever belouged to Leo- 
letta La Mothier. After I learned that you and the 
countess had identified the body because the shoe 
was unmistakable, I formed this theory of suspicion : 
The child of the La Mothicrs was rescued by some- 
one, whether known by Barbe Rousseau or not, Who- 
ever rescued the child has concealed the fact; has 
stripped the child, and retained its garmeuts to use 
hereafter in proving the identity of the child; bas 
obtained by fraud or violence the body of a child of 
the same age and sex as the La Mothier child—a 
body already altered beyond all probability of re- 
cognition, by the action of water upon the remains ; 
has placed upon one foot of that body one of the 
easily recognized shoes of the La Mothier child; has 
cast the body into the Scine, where it would cer- 
tainly be found, and be carried to the Morgue, where 
it would be seen by the La Mothiers, who are known 
to have offered a large reward for thw recovery of 
the body of their child. 

“But,” continued the doctor, “the person who 
did this committed one great error. He or sho 
omitted to close every chance for suspicion in any 
suspicious mind, by omitting to place on tle spurious 
body the stocking of the real child, This was an 
oversiglt. Yet you and your wile did not observe 
this, and as in your agony of grief you iustantly 
declared the body to be that of your child, no one 
came forward to assert a suspicion, Idid not go 
forward, because I did not hear that you had iden- 
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tified the body until after you had entombed it. 
Still I suspected. But not long after I was 
forced to fly from France to save my life from the 
secret and repeated attempts made to assassinate 
me by the outlawed snake-charmers, or their agents, 

“Years after I met that man,” bere the doctor 
nodded towards Antoine, “After our acquaintance 
had continued some time, he told me of his adven- 
tures in Paris. Among other things he told me that 
on the night of the 14th of December, 1818, he had 
seen a woman leap into the Seine and swim towards 
something which had been hurled into the river 
from the Pont Neuf, by some one en the bridge. He 
watched her. When she returned to the shore she 
bore a child in her arms, and the child uttered a low 
cry as if half-stifled either by the water or the shawl 
the woman threw over its head. 

“ He followed her as far as he could, but, being 
unfamiliar with the streets of Paris, soon lost sight 
of her. But he had had a fair view of her features, 
and when he described them to me I recognised the 
woman. The woman was Lisette Malus.” 

“It is false!” screamed Lisette Grimo, in a rage, 
and darting a glare of hate at the Swiss. “Itisa 
conspiracy! But then why do I agitate myself ? 
Nothing can be proved without my consent.” 

The doctor smiled triumphantly and resumed : 

“ After I had heard the narrative of Autoiae, I 
was assured that the suspicion I had formed years 
before was correct. It was not the body of your 
child, general, that you buried. Still, I was then in 
England, and unable to devote my attention to the 
matter. Antoine, soon after, left me, and I saw no 
more of him for several years, We met again, here 
in Lyons, less than a year ago, and he entered 
my service, to attend upon me and my a*lopted son, 
Monsieur George Herbert. A few weeks ago, George 
showed me something which had been given him 
by a young girl—by Blanche, in fact.” 

“Oh,” cried Lisette Grimo, uneasily, and glaring 
at Blanche; “have you ever dared to give anybody 
anything without my knowledge?” 

“ Do not tremble, dear Blanche,” said the artisan, 
as the lovely girl shrank from the fierce eyes of the 
old woman. “She shall never harm you again.” 

“Come,” exclaimed Mrs. Grimo, “1 am very im- 
patient to learn what that something was.” 

“Something which I intended to show General 
La Mothier, in his own house. Something Blanche 
found behind your chest one day, after you had 
been examining a bundle of infant’s garments. 
Something you have not missed, as you have not 
examined tie bundle since, I imagine. Something 
I persuaded her to give tome, and which I kept in 
that slipper, Lisette Grimo. This,” and so saying, 
the artisan drew from his bosom the tiny baby- 
shee which La Mothier had failed to detect in the 
slipper, at the shop of the locksmith. 

“It is the fellow to that which you have preserved 
in the casket, general,” he added, presenting it. 

Whereupon Lisette Grimo beat the table before 
her with her fists, and mumbled maledictions. 


(To be continued). 








LEIGHTON HALL. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

When heaven and angels, earth and earthly things 

Do leave the guilty in their guiltiness— 

A cherub’s voice doth whisper in a child’s, 

There is a shrine within thy little heart 

Where I will hide, nor hear the trump of doom. 

Maturin. 
Grorare stayed two months, and for that sa- 

crifice mentally arrogated to herself the right almost 
to a martyr’s crown, if not to be canonized asa 
saint. She had found Annie better than she had ex- 
pected, and that of itself was in some sort a griev- 
ance, as it implied undue anxiety, if not actual de- 
ception on John’s part. In order toget her there he 
had represented Annie as being worse than she was, 
Georgie thought, and at first she was inclined to re- 
sent it, and made herself generally disagreeable ; 
that is, disagreeable to John and Aunt Luna, but 
not to Annie. the little child, whose arms closed so 
convulsively around her neck, and whose whole body 
quivered with emotion when she first saw her sister 
Georgie, and knew she had really come. 'T'wo days 
Georgie sat beside her, gazing intently at her, and 
listening to her prattle, until there came a softer 
look into her face, and her eyes lost somewhat of 
their cold, haughty expression. Annie told her 
everything she could think of about her young 
teacher, Mrs. Churchill, who had gone, no one knew 
where, and about herself and her little joys and 
griefs, and faults. Everything bad which she had 
done was confessed, her impatience and fretfulness, 
and the fulsehoodsshe had told. These last were 
confessed with burning blushes, and head bowed 
down in Georgie’s lap, while with a faltering voice 
Annie said; 





“T have asked heaven to forgive, and I most know 
it has, for I don’t feelafraid of the dark any more, 
and I love to think it is here with me when my 
body aches, and I lie awake nights and can’t 
a bit. And will you forgive me, too, sister Georgie, 
and did you ever tell a falsehoood, though in course 
you never. You're always so good. I wonder what 
makes me bad? Do you know, sister ee ” 

Oh how abased and sinful Georgie felt while lis- 
tening to this innocent little child, whose garment 
she was not worthy to touch, but who had 
her so highly, and held her as so perfect. 
Perhaps she might have solved the mystery which 
troubled Annie so much as to what made her so 
given to be bad, when she wanted to be good. She 
might have told of blood or bloods, so tainted: with 
deceit that a single drop of it in one’s veins wanld 
make the fountain impure. Butshe did not do this ; 
she kissed and comforted the child, and folding her 
ome about her, said, with a gush of real womanly 

ecling: 

“Qh, Annie, my darling, what would I give to be 
as innocent as you; continue what you are; shun 
a falsehood or deceit ‘of any kind as you would 
shun the plague, and pray, ling, for me that I 

half as good as you. 


< | be . 
he lifted herself up, es with emotion, while | time 
at 


Annie looked wonderingly ; 

“ Why, sister Georgie,” she said, “you can’t 
be bad. You are the goodest woman I know. I 
do pray for you that Heaven will take care of you, 
but never that it will make you good, because I 
thought you were.” 

“No, child, Iam not—I am not,” and the proud 
Georgie sobbed aloud. “I’m not good, but I love 
you. I want you to remember that, Annie, what- 
ever ay Bm ; that I do love you, 
oh, my darling, my darling.’’ ; 

There was some terrible pain tugging at Georgie’s 
heart—some fierce struggle, it may be, going on, 
and for a few moments she cried like a little child, 
while Annie looked wonderingly on and tried to 
comfort her. After that she never gave way again, 
but was her old, assured self. Of the influences 
warring within her the wrong one had prevailed 
and she had chosen to return to her formal life of 
ease rather than remain where her duty clearly lay 
and where the touch of a little child’s hand, an 
the constant presence of that little child might 
have availed to lead her away from the ruinous 
path she was treading. 

Between herself and John there was a stormy in- 
terview one night after Annie was asleep, and the 
brother and sister sat together before the fire, 
talking first of the past and then of the future. 
John had received, as he thought, an advantageous 
offer to go to Liverpool and enter an imsuranee 
office. There was a house there, too, for sale on 
very reasonable terms, and John’s friendurged him 
to buy it, and have a home of his own. How John’s 
heart beat at the thonght of a home of his own, 
with no constantly-recurring rent-biil to pay, and 
no troublesome landlord spying about for repairs— 
a home of his own which he could improve and 
beautify as he pleased with a sense of soeeity and 
ownership, and where, perhaps, Georgie might be 
induced to stay a portion of the time. In Annie’s 
present helpless condition it was desirable that she 
should not often be left alone, and as old Luna 
must at times be out, it seemed necessary that a 
third person should form a part of John’s house- 
hold, and-who more fitting and proper than Georgie, 
provided she could be made to think so. John did 
not expect her to give ap Aunt Burton’s home, 
with its luxuries altogether; only for a time he 


} wanted her, and he was revolving in his mind how 


to tell her so when she surprised him with the an- 
neuncement that she was going back to London 
in a few days, that she had already staid longer 
than she intended doing, especially after she found 
how well Annie was, and how little she needed her 
except for company.” 

John was astonished. He had fully expected 
Georgie to remain with him until spring at least, 
and he told her so, and told her further of his plans 
for the future, and his hope that she would be in- 
terested in his new home, if he had one, and stay 
there a portion of the-time. Georgie heard him 
through, but there was an expression in her black 
eyes which boded ill to the suecess of John’s plan, 
and her voice, when she spoke, had in it.a > me- 
tallic ring, which made John shiver, and involun- 
tarily draw nearer to the fire. 

John, you must be crazy to propose such a thing. 
Why, I'drather emigrate to Canada, ort and out. 
I can’t endure the place, and I don’t see why you 
want to go there. You are doing well here, and 
these rooms are very comfortable.” 

The fact was Georgie did not care to have John 
and Annie quite so near to herself as they would be 
in Liverpool. Winchester, where she knew so few 
people, was a safer place for her, and she quietly 
opposed the change, without, however, changing 
John’s opinion in the least. 

“Are you not afraid that your réturn to Liver- 





pool will bring up old times? There are those 
there still who have not forgotten,”’ she said, and 
in her eyes there was a kind of scared look, as if 
they were gazing on some horrid pi of the 
** And suppose they do remember,” John said, 

little hotly. ‘There's nothing in thg past for 
which I need to blush ; and surely no one could pos- 
= recognise in the heiress Georgie Burton, 


—s 
“Hush, John, I won’t hear what I was even from 
your lips,” Georgie said, fiercely, “ Perhaps there 
is no danger for > 
even now, as the ter of Ralph 
outa fear of meeting some one who re * 
Still I know that as Miss Burton, I am safe, but. 
oa your sister, I should not be; and I will run no 
risks.” 

“Not for Annie’s sake?” John asked: and 
Cora enerenst | 

“No, not for Annie’s sake,” th her lips 
quivered a little as she glanced at the sleeping 


ehild. 

Then talked on and on, John trying to per- 
suade his sister to stay with him at lead’ a ttle 
longer, and she as persistently refusing, sayirg she 
must be home, that she had y lost too much 


“Georgie,” and John began to get in earnest, 
“by losing time, I compen you mean losing your 
ehanee with Roy Leighton. I've never said much 
to you upon that subject, but now I may as well 
free my mind. If Roy tee really caresforyou 
he has had chances eno to make it known ; and 
that he has not done s0 is pretty ne — that 
he does not eare. But su pase 4id, and sup- 
posing haces ou to be his. wife, will you marry 
Sra att PC ak Gomi 

“ Mos’ A i” ie’s eyes 
flashed di - “I need have no concealments 
from you, who know me so well. and I tell you 
plainly there’s scarcely anything I would not do to 
secure Roy Leighton ; and do you imagine J would 
tell him a story which would so surely thrust him 
from me? A story, too, which only you know, and 
you remember your oath, do you not?” 

She said the last words slowly, and her eyes 
fastened themselves upon John as a snake's might 
rest upon a bird. 

“Yes, I remember my oath,” and John returned 
her gaze unflinchingly. 

Something in his manner made Georgie wince a 
little, and resolve to ehange her tactics. Sweetness 
and gentleness had always told on John when no- 
je | else could move ae wey mee them now, 
and her voiee grew very t, eeching, as, 
laying her hand on John’s shoulder, she said: 

** Don't let us quarrel, brother. I do want to do 
right, even if I cannot tell that dreadful thing to 
Roy. Iam not going home either so much to see 
him as for another reason, of which I ought:perhaps 
to have told you before. John, I can’t tell Roy, but 
I am trying to be a better woman, and have made 
up my mind to be confirmed when our bishop comes 
to the little church near Oakwood, which will pos- 
sibly be the week after next. Aunt Burton i 
anxious for it, and is going to. to be there ; 
and so you see I must go. You do not blame me 
now.Iamsure. You igion, even if you 
do not profess it.” 

Her hand pressed more lovingly on John’s arm, 
but he shook it off, and starting to his feet, con- 
fronted her with a jook which made her shiver and 


on te ?”* he began. Respect religion ? 
“Blame you?” he igi 
Yes, I do; and respect it so much that sooner than 
see yon take those solemn vows upon you, knowing 
what I do, I would break my oath a hundred times, 
and feel I was doing right.’ 
Georgie’s breath came pantingly, as she asked : 
** What do you propose to do ?” 
He did not answer her question directly, but went 


on to say: 

“I do not profess to be m. , or to have 
the first principles of —— + my mother, 
who died there in that bed”—and he pointed to 
where Annie lay—‘‘ knew what religion was, and 
lived it every day; and when she died there was 
a peace and a glory around her death-bed, which 
would not be around yours or mine, were we to die 
to-night. I am not judging : By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Georgie, there is some- 
thing needed before one kneels at that altar, as you 
propose doing, something which you do not possess. 
You do not care for the thing in and of itself. You 
have some selfish object in view, and I will not bea 
party to the deception.” - 

“ Will yon drag me from the altar, or tear the 
bishop’s bands from my head ?” Georgie asked, be- 
ginning to grow both and angry at her 

rother, who replied : 

“No; but hear me, forthisIwilldo If you go 
to confirmation, and if before or after it Roy 
Leighton asks you to be his wife, and you do not 
tell him the whole truth, I will do it for you. 
shall not bedeceived.”’ 
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“ And your oath ?” Georgie asked. 

“T break my oath,” John answered. 

And then there was silence between them for ten 
minutes or bax and Pe repro was Bene os conn 
the occasio! i acinder into the fender, 
the che low, regular breathing of the little child, 
go terribly in the — of eee who 80 

xpectedly been thus broug’ y: 
a! (To be continued.) 





FACETIA. 


“ RACY OF THE SOIL.” 

Enamoured Briton: “It must be awfully jolly 
knocking about like this all over Europe with your 
mother and sister. But why didn’t your father 
come with you ?” 

American Belle (with vivacity):‘*Oh! Pa’ don’t 
voy’ ge—he’s too fleshy ! !”—Punch. 

HYPERCRITICAL. 

Stumpy Artist: ‘What do you think of the 
show ?”’ 

Long Ditto (‘forte’): “The people 
Well, I was (king they look an 
seedy lot, for the first day——”’ 

(“‘ Marry come up!” be gem ld on the 
left, with the two beautiful ginger-hai daugh- 
ters).—Punch. 

THE BUNG AND THE BOROUGH. 
(A Lamentation.) 
THE time is gettin wus and was, 
For bisnis in to Bune; 
"ethan Ges thas toned enn 
em there days was young. 
Lor’ what a difference in the Trade, 
‘Ow many thousands for the bad, 
Them there Election laws has made 
Now from since when I was a lad! 
The church-bells rang in sign of j 
*Cause why the candidates come down! 
I well remember, as a boy, 
*Twas like a windfall to the town. 


you mean ? 
uncommon 


And meanwhile hevery Public drew 
No hend o’ gin and hale and stont. 


Blue or buff colours wore each soul, 
*Amost, as ever you could meet, 
There was poshayses to the Poll, 
And hevery sort o’ standin’ treat. 
Live and let live was then the word, 
And with your neighbour part your store, 
But different ways is now preferred ; 
And we shan’t see sitch days no more. 


That Bribery Hact is so sewere, 
That in his skin a cove may quake, 
A ten-pun note, a pot o’ beer, 
*Tis fine and quod, and no mistake! 
And whether gentlefolks or no, 
It isn’t of the least avail ; 
Upon conwiction off you go, 

As sure as eggs is eggs, to gaol. 
And when this ’ere new Bill do pass, 
What ’ARTINTON ’as got in ’and, 

*T will prove a reg’ lar coody grass ; 
That's werry plain to understand. 

No nomination days, nor not 
Committee rooms in Pubs no more, 

And pare. pe eee to show you’ve got; 
So can’t be drunk as ’eretofore. 


BOTTLED! E 

Mrs. Jenkins (anxious that her visitor should 
know she doesn’t keep such things in the house) : 

, go round to the public-’ouse, and 
int tah og 3 
‘om ty mind needn’ 
| = it’s for.” » oe ? 
olly (innocently) : * But, pl ¥ . 
Pets peony) ut, please m’, they’ll know 
SOME OF THE “1820.” 

Master of the House (who has just sent the new 
footman for a bottle of his choicest Port): “ You 
nee it, John ?” 

ohn (a very willing lad): 
{And he did}-—Judy. 
=“ Aint | sik aa MISTAKE. 
. us Spoonington: “G 
man ; I’ve nothin * for you.” Peden petet 

Mendicant : “Well, as you’ve nothing to give, 
maybe you'll oblige me with the loan of a needle, 
for my clothes are sadly in want of repair.” 

Cousin Clara: “ Why, Augustus, he positively 
takes you for a tailor.”’—Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

SHockIn@ AccrpENT.—A train of thought was 
upset the other day. No one was killed, but some 
pretty-eyed dears were lost. 

Beverage for a lady with a tongue.—Bitter-rail. 


.HAT country prod the most blubberi 
bal — ora he ee 


“No, sir; but I will.” 


iW course.— 





QUEER QUERIES. 

Tf a man gets up when the breaks can he be 
said to have a w day before him ? 

If I run — account with great ease, can any- 
one tell me how to get down again ? 

Ifa lady turns her back upon you have you any 
right to take af(f)ront.— Widl-o’ -the- Wisp. 

ONLY A SON. 

Brown: ‘ Whose boy is that, Jones ?’’ 

Jones: “ Qh, a relative of mine by marriage.” 

Brown : “ What relation ?” 

Jones: “ A son, that’s al].” 

Potics! 

We congratulate the Chief Commissioner of Police 
on his coolness under trying circumstances! We 
have come upon this ; 

The Chief Commissioner of Police has issued a 
cautionary notice to householders, in view of the 
increasing number of bi ies and attempts at 
them in London and the su 

Really, Captain Henderson’s coolness is worthy 
of an old—a very old soldier! He anticipates our 
complaints of the increased number of burglaries, 
by quietly telling us to look after that which his 
force is specially paid to guard. ‘The public has a 

ight to his attention to the growing immu- 
lars, and the enlarged incompetence of 
police, but the Chief Commissioner has no right 
to ask us to do his work. We beg to recommend 
Captain Henderson for the Victoria Cross, for 
** coolness in action.” —Fun, 
A ROSY MAIDEN. 
A Rosy maiden playing, 
Alone and fancy — 
Met Baby Love a-maying, 
Under a Judas tree. 
Love said, “ It is not merry 
For maids to play alone; 
Come play with me bob-cherry.” 
She thought the baby grown. 
She played with him an honr, 
Till both their lips were red ; 


And then Love plucked a flower, 
And put it on her head. 


It grew and wound around her, 
As she went on with Love. 

Love drew it close and bound her; 
She took no heed thereof 


The flowers which bound the maiden 
Slipped to a young man’s hand, 
As she sank down o’erladen 
With Love in a strange land. 


Quoth she, “‘ Can you discover 
And bring my lord to me ?”’ 

“ Ere midnight strike, your lover 
Shall kneel to you,” quoth he. 


“ Remember when you find him 
To bind him lest he rise.”’ 
Love said, “‘ I cannot bind him ; 
But I will bind your eyes.” 
J. A. Smorcox. 


GEMS. 
Tue great friend of truth is time; her greatest 
—— is prejudice ; and,her constant companion is 
umility. 


Day begins in darkness, grows bright, strong and 
glorious, and in darkness closes; so man be- 
gins life in weak childhood, attains to the meridian 
of manhood, and second childhood ends his day 
career. 

Many deem it a fine thing to pass from obscurity 
to splendor, forgetful that distinction and fame 
will draw forth envy, and excite evil speaking, 
and deprive us of the sweets of retirement and 
leisure. 

Tue fragrant white clover thrives, though 
trampled under foot; it furnishes the bees with 
stores of pure honey, without asking or receiving 
credit for it. Meekness and disinterestedness are 
like the white clover. 

Wuart would bea day without its night? The 
day reveals the sun only; the night brings tolight 
the whole of the universe. The analogy is com. 
plete. Sorrow is the firmament of thought and the 
school of intelligence. 





STATISTICS. 


Pustic Revenue ExpraenDiTure.—The ital 
receipts into the Exchequer from April 1 to May 7 
were 6,348,7651., against 7,749,8587. for the corres- 
ror * coo of last ana weriy: by decrease of 


The expenditure during same pe! 
was 8,295,0371., fag ee or a decrease of 
1,228,4587, The at the Bauk-of England 


| were on the 7th of May of this year,6,051,553/., and 


in the Bank of Ireland 813,434/., making together a 
total of 6,867,987/., against 2,132,954/. on the same 
day last year. 

SALE oF War VESSELS.—The Agamemnon 
fetched 10,3001. ; the Caradoc, (350 horse-power,) 
2,7501.; the Centurion, (400 horse-power,) 8,3001. ; 
the Cordelia (150 horse-power) was bought in at 
2,500/. The Steady, Spider, and Advice were also 
sold. Five more Government vessels were on Fri- 
day sold by auction at Lloyd’s. The paddlewheel 
steamship Hydra, ze tons,) built at Chatham in 
1838, fetched 3,200/. The paddlewheel steamship 
Adder, (241 tons,) built in 1826, realised 1,100/. 
The coastguard vessel Beagle, (243 tons,) sold for 
540l.; the Aid, sailing lighter, (155 tons,) was 
bought in; and.the coastguard eutter Lively, (100 
poe et two years ago, was knocked down 
or . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE are now 12,000 windmills in constant use in 
Holland for drainage. 

Tue ALBERT INstTITUTE aT Winpsor.—Her 
Majesty, on application, has stated that she will 
contribute 100 guineas to this Institute whenever 
the building is in course of erection. 

Our feathered summer visitants are arriving. 
The swallow was seen on April4 at Burnham, Somer- 
set, and April 12 at Hastings. Cuckoo, at Hastings 
on April 12, at Hereford on the 16th, and in 
County Cork on the 25th. 

Frocks of the beaatiful Goldon Oriole have 
made their appearance at Trevethoe, near St. Ives, 
in some of the plantations towards the sea coast, 
on the North Channel. 

A New field of coal is said to have been discovered 
in Rawyards, about a mile from Airdrie. The field 
in question is leased by ex-Bailie Walker, and it 
has been three times Sat The last bore put 
down struck the vein of coal, which is of a very 
valuable ep depen equal almost, it is said, to the 


? 
working of the field will afford employment toa 
large number of workmen. 

ICYCLE TRAVELLING.—Mr. H. Vosper, of the 
Bicycle School, Grigg Street, Southsea, has taken 
his second trip to London on a bicycle, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Knox, a pupil of his. The travellers: 
completed the journey in twelve hours, inclusive of 
three hours’ stoppages for refreshment, so that 
really they were only nine hours travelling the dis- 
tance to town, which was therefore at a rate of 
about eight miles an hour. The route taken was 
through Petersfield, Li k being the first halt 
for breakfast. Guildford was chosen as the halting- 

lace for dinner, and Kingston, Surrey, for tea. 

mdon was reached at.5.40 p.m. The return jour- 

ney was accomplished in one hour and twenty mi- 
nutes less than the up-journey. 

Tue NationaL GALLERY.—The famous picture 
of John Bellini, representing the death of St. Peter 
Martyr, which excited so much admiration at tho 
recent exhibition of Old Masters, has just been 
presented to the nation. This noble work of art is 
the munificent gift of Lady Eastlake. It may be 
remembered that on a former occasion she pre- 
sented the National Gallery with a most valuable 
and interesting picture by Pisano of Verona. This 
continued generosity will serve to associate the name 
of Eastlake still more closely with the rise and pro- 
gress of our fine national collection of pictures. 

Tue New Cas Laws.—Mr. Montague Guest 
enquired of Mr. Bruce recently whether it was 
the intention of the Government to make any altera- 
tion in the existing cab regulations. Mr. Bruce, im 
that spirit of philosophic calm in which he is in the 
habit of regarding the discomfort of the public, re- 
plied that it was nottheir “ immediate intention to do 
so.” It is proposed to bring in a Bill before the 
close of the Session to consolidate the seven or 
eight existing Cab Acts. This, of course, ought to 
satisfy us. “All, or nearly all, the regulations 
objected to were regulations which had been in 
force for the last seventeen years, aud which, ho 
believed, had worked without any practical incon- 
venience.” There is great virtue in a “nearly.” 
Will Mr. Bruee permit us to remark that the metal 
flag has certainly not braved seventeen years—or 
anything like it—the ridicule of the public, and that 
it has worked—whenever it has worked at all—with 
considerable practical inconvenience? And, although 
for the last three months—that is, as Mr. Bruce 
adds, “ever since the regulations have been really 
understood” (thus admitting that it has been im- 
possible to make out their meaning until three 
months ago)—there has been no difficuity in en- 
forcing them before the police magistrates, we beg to 
remind the Home Secretary that since the beginning 





of the year one of the magistrates has declared the 
regulationsto be inoperative altogether, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. Y.—Obtain an introduction to some one connected 
with the employment of which you are in search. 

A Constant Reaper.—The poetical merits of the 
acrostic are very small. 

Amy.—Edwards's Messina Limonada is sold every- 
where at ls, 4d. 

Laurence Lermont.—We are unable to give you any 
information on the subject. 

Fevrxrontay.—l. Any wholesale dealer in faucy hard- 
ware. 2. The drainage of the ground round and about 
the brickwork requires attention. 

M. J. L.—The tale is under consideration. You have 
yourself correctly answered the other questions con- 
‘tained in your letter. 

M.—Thirty-two teeth is the nuinber which should be 
found in the jaws of a healthy adult, who avers that his 
set is perfect. 

Anya S.—Both locks of hair are brown; one of a darker 
ehade than the other. The handwriting is plain and dis 
inct. ‘The writer is possibly a straightforward, decided, 
and precise person. ‘le works referred to cannot be had 
at our office. 

W. T.—The subjunctive mood is only employed to ex- 
press futurity and contingencycombined. Dr. Morrell’s 
£nglish Grammar is now very much used. 

IsaseL Matttpa.—The colour of the hair is what is 
termed flaxen ; the specimen is very tine and beautiful. 
Take a single hair, and twine it tightly round the root of 
the long wart. 

AnnNizE.—We apprehend you allude to the lines by 
Burns. They run thus: 

** Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 

P. D.—A gentleman is at liberty to wear any dress he 
may choose at his wedding ; yetit would be strange if on 
that occasion he did not conform in some measure to the 
ideas of taste generally prevalent. To put on an ordi- 
mary light suit of tweed at such a time is not in accord- 
ance with good taste. 

Nip.—You will find in Lire anp Fasuton, part 10, pat- 
terns of embroidery on net, &. Theoretically, we thiuk 
that a lady should wait until she has attained the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-three years before she enters into 
the married state; but a great deal depends upon her 
health, her disposition, and other circumstances, 

T. Y.—The Lyceum Theatre will holda larzer audience 
than the Gaiety. We believe the actress to whom you 
refer did not make her first appearance in public at the 
latter theatre. Before appearing there she had sung at 
concerts and similar places. 

E. T.—The handwriting is too careless for the employ- 
ment referred to. You may possibly stimulate the skin 
so as to promote the growth of hair by the application 
of tincture of cantharides diluted with eau-de-Cologne. 
The quantity is two drachms of the former to two ounces 
of the latter. 

A C.xrx.—The gold is weighed in single pieces to as- 
certain that the standard is correct. When weighed in 
bulk, that process saves trouble and time in the count- 
ing; for instance, it would take quite three hours to 
count ten thousand sovereigns. 

Henry R.—Your requirements come under the cate- 
tory of an impossibility, which is a thing that has a real 
existence, although some blustering folks may be found 
to say that nothing is impossible. Youappeur to wish to 
break au engagement that you ought to fulfil, and, not- 
withstanding, retain the character of an honourable man. 
— cannot tell you how to bring about such a re- 
sult. 

A Dear anv Dump Reaper.—As you did a thing which 
by your own confession you had no right to do, you can 
have no claim upon anyone for the expenses incurred. 
The only chance of reimbursement has slipped away. 
When you discovered your error, you should a stipu- 
dated for your expenses before you allowed the revoca- 
tion to be made. 

Apuira 8. T.—The law with regard to naturalisation 
has very recently been altered, and now a child of 
foreign parents will, during infancy, follow the status of 
its parents, whatever that may be. It the parents have 
not taken steps to be naturalized, they, and the child re- 
sident in England with ‘them, are aliens. It is now no 
longer the law that a child born on British soil is a na- 
tural-boru subject of Britain, 


Macare.—It is not foolish to be in love at seventeen. 
It is very natural, But you must havea confidante, and 





such a confidante as is both wise and good. She should 
be able to explain to you the differenee between a true 
and a pure love, and a vehement passion which passes 
for the name of love. She should patiently teach you to 
beware, lest under the influence of some snare and de- 
lusion you throw yous own heart away, and so break it. 
Once broken, it seldom, if ever, is restored to happiness. 

A PutLosorpaer.—We are unable to agree with your 
proposition ; it savours too much of what other philoso- 
phers have designated “the spirit of system.” Such a 
spirit is inimical to the pursuit of truth, the seeker after 
which should be most wary of deciding according to 
analogy ; because should the supposed analogy be defec- 
tive in the smallest point, his entire argument is base- 
less. It is true that there is an adage current that his- 
tory repeats itself; but, practically, we believe that it is 
as cult to find two sets of circumstances as precisely 
alike as it is to discover one face bearing to exact resem- 
blance with another. 

A Scuotar.—The love of learning and of exactitude 
therein should be a greater inducement to perseverance 
than the hope of obtaining a prize. It does not follow 
that you should be altogether unmindful of such a dis- 
tinction, but if you are ful the will be, as 
it were, unconsciously achieved. Thus in a race thecom- 
petitor thinks less about the goal than he does about the 
way in which his efforts are made. Take care that these 
are sound and thorough. 

A Fonp Parent.—You cannot now interpose with any 
good effect. Although it is contrary to law for minors 
to marry without the consent of their pate Ea mar- 
riage will not be annulled —e b su t 
was either not asked or refused. It is probable that your 
soa, at the time of his marriage, declared he was of full 
age ; if so, it may be possible to Form him for such false 
declaration, but you could not desire to push matters to 
such an extremity. 


THE REMONSTRANCE. 


If love could flatter and not fawn, 
Could praise, and yet no flatterer be; 
Then might the cones > sing of thee, 

My Mary, be not ove wr. 


But since he looks with changeful eyes, 
And when he sees some touch of grace, 
The beauty spreads o’er form and face, 

And in his sight still es. 


And when he sees some fault of shape, 
The imperfection dwindles so, 
1t seems a mote in sunset glow, 

Or tiny seed within the grape. 


Since love, I say, such vision hath, 
I cannot hope to paint thee true, 
But as thou seemest to my view, 

Now, before me in my path. 


And being every way content— 
ln heart and mind—that this should be, 
I have no cause to disagree, 

And you no reason to cissent. 








J.D. 


R. P.—The lines have not received sufficient thought 
and care. In many places the reader is reminded of the 
old adage that there is but a step between the sublime 
and something which is not sublime. ’ 

Katiz R.—We think that Queensland, on the eastern 
coast of Australia, would be the best place, simply be- 
cause we believe that there isa good deal of wooded land 
in that colony wh!ch requires to be cleared before it can 
be brought under cultivation by the agriculturist. 

A. T.—In 1862 the National Debt, funded and unfunded 
amounted to 800,770,.2381., since which time, notwith- 
standing loans contracted for fortifications, telegraphs, 
&e., there has been paid off, in round numbers, thirty 
millions. ‘The reduction of thirty-eight millions, referred 
to in the Chancellor of the Exchequer's recent speech, has 
reference to the year 1857. The difference betweeu that 
year and 1862 is 7,138,4941. in favour of the latter. The 
interess for the current year is 26,+i5),0J01. 

Ace Ansiz.—The appropriate diet to remove scurvy 
is fresh animal and vegetable food, witha pientifulsupply 
of ripe fruits and lemon-juice. For sun-burn, mix well 
together one drachm each of camphor, borux, and alum, 
half-an-ounce of lump-sugar, and a pound of ox-gall. 
Strain, and bottle up for use. The colour of the huir isa 
lightish brown, 

A Coystant ReEapER.—There is what is termed a Gen- 
tlewomen’s Self-Help Institute, at 3, Bessborough 
Gardens, Pimlico. Free lessons in photographic colour- 
ing and other branches of art are given on the premises, 
where may be seen on sale articles made by ladies of con- 
tracted means. The International Copyright Act, which 
extends to drawings, &c., makes it illegul tor you to make 
copies for sule of prints which appear in a French ma- 
gazine. 

Joz.—It is curious to observe that, in the present agi- 
tation for altering the status of women, how little stress 
is laid upon the fact that their natures were made es- 
sentially different to that of man, and that all attempts 
to place the same duties upon each must necessarily fail. 
More than this we can hardly say in reply to your ques- 
tion. It would be rash to declare that the bill to confer 
the franchise on females will not pass some day or other. 
lt seems, however, to be an unfortunate ambition which 
animates the claimants, an ambition which bears a pain- 
ful resemblance to the spirit which influenced Eve to 
aspire to know more than it was good for her to lnow. 
By this we intend no disparagement to the sex; in 
their ability, virtues, and in many other respects, they 
are quite man’s equal; but to whatever dignities such 
virtues may lead them, is it not true that they were 
made to be man’s complement, not his substitute ? 

IsaBELLE.—You must not despair yet; and if, as time 
rolls on, circumstances remain the same with you, try 
and console yourself with the reflection that many old 
maids enjoy a large share of happiness. An old maid is 
often an embodiment of constancy to some dream ef love 
which took possession of her soul. In the hope that the 
dream would be realised, many years of irritation have 
been passed. It is when the dream has become impossible 
that serenity ensues,and a sweet amiability and goodness 
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pervade the life. Such must be distinguished from those 
whose incessaut flirtations heve brought them perhaps 
to a deserved grief. But as this is evidently not your 
case, we need not pursue the subject. 

Wrr11ax.—You can purchase the steel pens without any 
coating, and then, for your amusement, proceed to make 
them resemble gold. Your electrotype apparatus will be 
of essential service to you in the process, which we will 
endeavour to describe. Deposit upon them galvanically 
a coating of copper, by means of a solution of cyanide of 
potassium and copper; then upon this deposit, also gal- 
vanically, athin layer of zinc. ‘Then clean the pens wit 
tripoli, and immerse them in boiling linseed oil. Ina few 
seconds they will assume the golden colour. 


Z1Lua, sixteen, tall, dark, pretty, lively, and affectionate 
Respondent must be tall, dark, and haudsome, with an 
income of 150i. a year. 

Tom CLEwnive and Harry Ratrirw (seamen, R.N.),— 
“Tom Clewline,” twenty-one, Sit. din., light hair, blue 
eyes. ‘Harry Rattiiv,” twenty-one. oft. 5in., gray eyes. 
Respondents must be about twenty, aud fond of home. 

Maravenrire, nineteen, 5ft. 3in., auburn hair, accom- 
plished, good tempered, and lacylike; an orphan with 
= la year and good expectations. Respondent must be 

loving. 

Lyp1, short, stout, loving, and domesticated. Would 
not object toa widower without iucumbrance, 


Lorrie R., seventeen, tall, and fair. Respondent must 
be young and respectable. 

Louisa, twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyrs, 
wegen of home. Respondent must be rather tall, au 


Mitty and Rosz.—"‘ Milly,” twenty-two, tall, fair, and 
has auburn hair. “Rose,” twenty, tall, and has dark 
brown hair. Respondeuts must be ubout 5it. 7in., good- 
looking, and be carpenters or railway guards, 

Brit Brace and Jin Hatrarps.—“‘ Bill Brace,” twenty- 
four, medium height, dark, andin the Navy. ‘“‘ Jib Hal- 
yards,” twenty-seven, fair, medium a and in the 
Navy. Respondents must be fair and tall. 

Mantua Anntr, thirty, dark hair, brown eyes, a good 
housekeeper, anda widow, Respondent must be in good 
circumstances, 

E. G. (widow), thirty, brown hair, hazel eyes, with a 
comfortable home. Respondent to be tall, dark, and fond 
of home ; a tradesman preferred. 

Georcrzg and Katir.—‘ Georgie,” eighteen, tall, fair, 
blue eyes, fond of musie, and loving. Respondent must 

tall, dark, and not above twenty, with good expecta- 
tions. ‘ Katie,” seventeen, dark hair, hazel eyes, long 
eye-lashes, and cheerful. liespondent must be fair, loving, 
not over twenty, and have a little money. 
ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

8. B. is responded to by—“ E. Hi. D.,” twenty-two, tall 
fair, musical, and in good circumstances. 

F.iorry by—“ Valse,” rather tall, domesticated, loving, 
musical, with fair prospects. 

H.F.D. by—‘ Gwendoleyne,” young, tall, pretty, lively, 
brown hair and eyes, good tempered, and loving; and-- 
" a. B.,” tweuty, medium height, fair, and domesti- 
cated. 

J.G. (seaman) by—‘‘ Clementine,” young, pretty, fair, 
dark hair and eyes, cheerful, aud loving. 

SEVENTEEN by—*‘ Felix,” twenty-one, independent, and 
domesticated ; would like photograph. 

G. H. M. by—** L. E. L.” (an orphan), twenty-two, with 
money and good looks. 

Hanis by—* Evelyn R.,” tall, dark, loving, and fond of 
home. 

A Bacuetorn by—“ Meta G.,” fair, of the Church of 
England, and fond of home. 

Lorris by—** Faithful” (a clerk), handsome, fond of 
dancing, but domesticated. 

A Wipow by—‘* Genuine,” who would like to receive 
carte and correspond privately. 

L. M. (a seaman) by—~ dicta,” sixteen, tall, dark, 
pretty, cheeriul, and fond. 

W. A. W. by—** Lista,” tall, dark, pretty, loving, fond 
of home, and younger tian W. A W. 

sLugE-Eyep Neti by—* A. i.” (a Bristolian). who is 
well able to keep a wife. 

Maup by—*Beauclere,” dirk, fond of home, affectionate 
ani a lover of music. 

¥. M. G. by—* E. |. K.." eighteen. pretty, loving, and 
foud of home ;—* Moss ose,” tal), durk, brown huir and 
eyes, and affectionate ; aud—“ Wayside Flower,” young, 
fair, blue eyes, petite in tigure, with a loving heart. 

Mountain BLossom by—* Heatiier.” ood looking, fond 
of music, of moderate height, in a profession, income 
varying from 2501. to Suvi. a year ;—" K. F. L.,”" thirty, 
medium height. hazel eyes, slender, of quiet habits, with 
an income of 1201. per sunum ; und —* W.3.,” twenty-four, 
5it. 8in.. fair complexiow, dar brown hair, hazel eyes, aud 
has good expectations. 

8S. L. by—* Porget-ine-not,” twenty, medium height, 
ladylike, affectionate, aud foud of music; * F. &. V.," who 
is pretty, accomplishe'l, and in excellent circumstances. 

8. G. by—" E. L. N.,” twenty-two, tuir, amiable, anda 
geutle, homely girl. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIV. of Tuz Lospon Reapza, 
Price 4s. 6d, . 

Also, the T1TLE and Inpex to Von, XIV. Price Ona 
Penny. 

Pant 85, ron Jung, 1s wow Reavy. 


Paice 61, 


N.B.—Corresronpents Must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “Lux Lonvow Reaver,” 334, Strand, 
W.c, 

+4t+- We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily, autaors 
should retain copies. 
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